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Archbishop Tutu Speaks at Oberlin 


On May 25 South African Anglican Archbishop Desmond Tutu gave Oberlin College’s commence- 

ment address and received an honorary doctor of divinity degree. He told Oberlin’s new graduates, 
“__ it was the agitation, the commitment, of such as yourselves on many campuses . . . [that] 
showed what can happen, for [the young people] were able to transform the moral climate in this 
country to the extent that an unwilling president was forced to impose sanctions, and the victims of 
apartheid were able to see a real demonstration of how people can translate their often eloquent 
rhetoric about how they abhor apartheid into real action.” 


Concluding his commencement 

speech, Tutu said, 
“oppression dehumanizes not only the oppressed, but, perhaps much, much more, the 
oppressor... .And you, and I, and all of us want to proclaim to the world ... , ‘We are going to be 
free—all of us, black and white, together.’ For it is impossible to have sectional freedom. The only 
way we can be free in South Africa is together, black and white. The only way we can survive South 
Africa is together, black and white. The only way we can be human is together, black and white.” 


Later, responding to questions asked during a 

brief press conference, Tutu told reporters, 
“... our last chance for a reasonably peaceful resolution would be the imposition of effective 
sanctions by the international community .... | would say to [President Reagan], ‘Do what you 
are doing in Nicaragua.’... I would hope... that people at university campuses, college cam- 
puses would now campaign for the release of children [from South African jails]. Or have their 
governments at least break off diplomatic relations, which is also a painless sort of maneuver. But 
it helps in isolating the South African government. ... This particular [South African] election 
result, where the whites, most of the whites, are showing that they reject any sort of accommoda- 
tion with blacks, would merely confirm people in the view that the only way to beat sense into 
white heads is to beat the heads... . lama peace-lover, not a pacifist. And when the West decided 
that there was something called Nazism, most of the West and the churches supported the cause of 
war against Hitler. And that is consistent with what is called the just-war theory. And I have said 
many times I hold to the traditional conservative position of the church, that there can come a time 
when it would be justifiable as the less of two evils to overthrow an unjust system by force. And that 
is the position here... the trouble. . . is that each time you get blacks being concerned about their 
liberation, then everybody in the West virtually wakes up and finds they're a pacifist.” 


On the cover: 


In the story from which our cover comic panel 
is taken, Oberlin is the scene of a battle 
between Thor (the good guy) and The Wrecker 
(the bad guy). The reference to Oberlin in this 
Marvel Comics® tale (in Thor; Vol. 1, No. 375; 
January 1987) came about “mainly because the 
writer is my brother, Walt Simonson,” says 
Bruce Simonson, Oberlin assistant professor of 
geology. Bruce says Walt “threw Oberlin in for 
the heck of it.” Oberlin appreciates such a 
supportive sibling. We thank Walt Simonson for 
coloring a photocopy of the original drawing 
especially for our cover. See related story on 
page 10. 

(Note: John Seyfried took the photograph on 
last issue’s cover, which featured the newly 
restored Shipherd windows in the northeast 
parlor of Talcott Hall; the editors regret omit- 
ting this information in the spring issue.) 
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The Dark Side A 


of the Boom 
by Roger Copeland 


What do a national trend of narcissistic 
body worship and a decline in literacy in 
the U.S. have to do with increased interest 
in live dance performance? Or with the 
box-office successes of films on the topic 
of dance, including The Turning Point, Sat- 
urday Night Fever, and A Chorus Line? 
You may look at dance in a new way after 
seeing the connections drawn by 
Oberlin’s associate professor of theater 
and dance. 


George Bent: 


New Board Chair 
by Barbara Chalsma 
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George Roberts Bent II, succeeding the 
late Robert Danforth as chairman of the 
Oberlin College Board of Trustees, may 
be the quintessential Oberlinian. 
Thoughtful and inquisitive, he is an articu- 
late spokesperson for the College, talking 
with great warmth about his experiences 
at Oberlin as a student and an alumnus 
and about his hopes for Oberlin’s future. 


Commencement ’87 ] A 


Some 2500 visitors came to Oberlin this 
commencement/reunion weekend, May 
22-25, many especially to hear the Most 
Reverend Desmond Tutu’s commence- 
ment address. Other attractions were 
plays, concerts, recitals, reunion sympo- 
sia, and tours of the college and town. A 
highlight for singers and listeners alike 
was the 150th anniversary reunion per- 
formance of the Musical Union. 


Oberlin in Print 8) 


It started with a suggestion from Oberlin 
president S. Frederick Starr: “Why not 
collect references to Oberlin College in re- 
cent works of fiction and non-fiction?” It’s 
not over yet. So far we have John Hersey, 
Robert Penn Warren, Toni Morrison, John 
Updike, and Madeleine L'Engle, among 
others, on record about Oberlin. As we go 
to press, we're still receiving your letters 
telling of references to Oberlin in litera- 
ture, films, and plays: we'll continue com- 
piling and publishing as long as readers 
show interest. 


Bureaucracy in 


the Court 
by Erwin Griswold ’25, ’82 hon. 


The Supreme Court no longer does its 
own work, says former solicitor general 
Erwin Griswold, and unequal justice 
under law is the price paid. Griswold ex- 
amines the way applications for review 
by the Supreme Court are seen—or not 
seen—by Supreme Court justices and 
comments on other problems of the 
court, suggesting a new solution to one. 
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Blisses (Include the Missus) 


Thanks for the wonderful write-up you did of 
me and East Hill (“Bliss on East Hill,” Spring 
1987 OAM). The only adverse comment I have 
heard so far was that it didn’t mention my wife 
(and therefore could be considered sexist). As 
you might expect, my wife has been an impor- 
tant partner in all decisions and solutions, ups 
and downs, downs and outs. She is a wonder- 
ful woman who happens to have gone to 
Bucknell. She had many opportunities to 
marry in the conventional mode—ministers, 
stock-brokers, lumber-dealers, and the like— 
but she was the only hometown girl I ever 
knew well, in the only hometown I ever had. It 
has worked out remarkably well for over 35 
years. As a matter of fact, she was about eight 
when I first met her, and I was 17. 
Dick Bliss *42 
Andover, Vermont 


Dick Bliss operates East Hill Farm and School 
in Andover, Vermont.—Ed. 


Hepokoski Tops the List 


The Oberlin Alumni Magazine is beautiful. My 
husband David (’82) and I enjoy it, devour it, 
and fight over who reads it first. 

Never was I more excited about the maga- 
zine than when I read the article this winter 
about music history professor James Hepo- 
koski. I was fortunate as a student to sample 
some of the best teaching Oberlin had to offer, 
and Mr. Hepokoski absolutely tops the list. 

He was in his second semester as a teacher 
at Oberlin when I signed up for his Stravinsky 
course. Having spent most of the previous se- 
mester struggling against mono, I was con- 


cerned about my ability to return to a demand- 
ing course schedule. Not only did the 
Stravinsky course make it worth my while to 
recuperate, it turned out to be my favorite 
course in four years at Oberlin. 


In some senses, only people who have expe- 
rienced this man’s classes can know what a tre- 
mendous experience they are. When we re- 
ceived a course syllabus the first day, and read 
that one upcoming lecture was entitled 
“Stravinsky's Nose—A Manifesto,” we knew 
we were in for a treat and a teacher with flair. 
(Come to think of it, how many profs have 
their lectures not only planned but titled 
weeks ahead of time?) His preparation was al- 
ways extraordinary, timed to the second. He 
brought taped musical examples of all sorts of 
special, and sometimes obscure, works— 
Stravinsky’s harmonization of the “Star Span- 
gled Banner”; Stravinsky’s elephant waltz for 
the Ringling Brothers circus; Schoenberg's 
choral work poking fun at Stravinsky’s waver- 
ing tonality—I will never forget hearing those 
examples, nor the lectures that framed them. 


Mr. Hepokoski expected the most from him- 
self and from all of us. We gladly worked hard 
for him—it was a privilege to be part of what 
he offers. He represents academics and the ex- 
citement of learning in the best possible ways. 
| hope many more classes of students have the 
opportunity to experience him as I did. 

Thank you so much for giving him a much- 
deserved spotlight. 

Rachel Abelson Hickson ’80 
Lambertville, New Jersey. 


Rachel Hickson ts a senior research assistant 
at Response Analysis Corporation, and David 
Hickson teaches at Rutgers Preparatory 
School.—Ed. 


South Africa: More Thoughts 


The spring 1987 issue of the alumni magazine 
is about to turn off my contributions again. 
This happened once before when the Navy re- 
cruiters were driven from the campus during 
the Vietnam War. The anti-apartheid activists 
(activists of the Left) are once more making 
their disproportionate noise about divestment, 
and the administration is about to surrender, as 
administrations usually do to activists of the 
Left; and in another year or two (or three?) we 
will have earned the dishonor of having 
turned South Africa over to the African Na- 
tional Congress, much to the satisfaction of 
America’s number one adversary (guess 
who?). 

I am not going to moralize as so many of the 
above-mentioned activists are so ready to do, 
although I might mention that all South Afri- 
can leaders are not in agreement on sanctions. 
Indeed, a delegation that represented more 
blacks than Mr. Tutu et al was virtually stone- 
walled in the U.S. by the likes of said moralists 
in our media and in the State Department. And 
not one of the delegation received an honor- 
ary doctorate of anything. 

I will confine myself to one simple observa- 
tion for Oberlin’s current anti-South Africa ac- 
tivists. You are laboring untiringly, shoulder-to- 
shoulder with the foremost defender of human 
rights and the self-determination of nations— 
the Kremlin. 

S. G. Gallo '40 
Palm Coast, Florida 


Mr. Gallo is a retired consultant to Exxon Cor- 
poration.—Ed. 


I was most disturbed at the comments of Wil- 
liam Scott, associate dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences, as reported in the Spring 


1988 Alumni Tours 


Send coupon to: Midge Wood Brittingham, 
Oberlin Alumni Association, 105 Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Please send information on the following 
Oberlin alumni tours: 


LJ India December 28, 1987-January 16, 
1988 


|] England June 1988 
LJ France October 1988 


Name 


Class 


Street 


Cay. = 


1988 
Alumni Tours 


TOsLe- SE 
4-5 


INDIA * December 28, 1987-January 16, 1988 


Joint trip with the Shansi Association, escorted by former Shansi representatives Joe Elder ‘51, pro- 
fessor of sociology and Indian studies at the University of Wisconsin, and Joann Finley Elder ‘51 
Includes Delhi, Agra, Varanasi, Jaipur, Madras, Madurai (home of Shansi-affiliated colleges), Bangalore 
Aurangabad (Ajanta and Ellora caves), and Bombay. Cost: $3495 from New York City ; 


ENGLAND ®° June 1988 


A literary tour of southern England led by Robert and Barbara Bowman Pierce ‘66. Bob is professot 
of English at Oberlin, specializing in Shakespeare and the Renaissance. Barbara is assistant executive 
director of the Oberlin Alumni Association. The tour will be about two weeks long 


FRANCE—MY FAVORITE PLACES °¢ October 1988 


| 


rted by Paul B. Arnold ‘40, professor emeritus of art. Details to be announced 
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1987 Oberlin Alumni Magazine (“Update: 


Oberlin and South Africa” in “Tappan Square 


Notebook’): 

William Scott ... said that he continued 
to believe that divestment would not help 
end apartheid in South Africa. Nevertheless, 
he now favored having Oberlin College sell 
its South Africa-related stock in order to end 
the “torment” that the issue has created on 
campus and fo allow Oberlin to concentrate 
on what it does best, education. [Emphasis 
added.] 

Fortunately, others feel the way I do, as quoted 
in the same issue (“Meet Some First-Year Stu- 
dents”): 

The main reason she came to Oberlin, 
Laura [Cheek '90] says, was “the people: 
their openness and friendliness... .Laura 
spends a lot of time “sitting and talking or 
taking walks” with other students. Some- 
times, she says, it’s hard to balance the aca- 
demic work with other activities she thinks 
offer equal chances for learning. [Emphasis 
added.] 

And in the obituary of Eleanor Bumstead 
Stevenson: 

During her years at Oberlin, Mrs. Steven- 
son was well known as a civil rights activist. 
According to syndicated columnist Carl 
Rowan 47, “No course that I took at Oberlin 
in 1947 was as educating as having ‘Bumpy’ 
Stevenson, the wife of the college president, 
join me in trips to Columbus to try to pres- 
sure the Ohio Legislature to pass a fair em- 
ployment practices law. 

“More than a decade before sit-ins be- 
came a highly publicized tool of the civil 
rights revolution of the 1960s, Stevenson, 
others from Oberlin, and I staged a sit-in at 
the Neil House Hotel in Columbus after our 
group was denied service in the dining room 
because I, a black person, was in the group,” 
Rowan added. [Emphasis added.] 

Oberlin taught us to look at as many facts as 
possible on an issue and then take a stand. This 
did not totally come from a classroom. 

We are against apartheid and for divestment 
because of Oberlin. We’re sorry the associate 
dean is taking the right stand for the wrong 
reason. 

Dick and Gladys Rustay '54/°54 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Dick Rustay teaches second grade at Asheville 
Country Day School, and Gladys Rustay 
teaches kindergarten in the Buncombe 
County public schools. The Oberlin College 
Board of Trustees voted for divestment at its 
June meeting—see “Tappan Square Note- 
book” in this issue.—Ed.) 


Unexplored Authenticity 


One huge and seemingly unexplored area of 
authenticity through performance on original 
instruments (see the Winter 1987 OAM, “The 
Meanings of ‘Authenticity’” by Will Crut- 
chfield for the beginning of this discusston— 
Ed.) is all of classical ballet—with chunky balle- 
rinas. It should be easy to feed up a dance 
company and give this pre-Ballanchine look a 

(Continued on page 47) 
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You are cordially invited 
to join the Friends of Art 
of the Allen Memorial Art Museum. 


Rembrandt Harmensz. 
van Ryn, Dutch, 1606-1669 


Christ Preaching 
Etching, c. 1652 


Gift of 
Mrs. John A. Hadden, 68.21 


Your membership will support the continued development of one of the nation’s 
finest college art museums, and will provide you with many benefits. Your 
1987-88 NEW MEMBER GIFT is a selection of notecards that depict fine objects 
in the collection. Additional benefits include a free subscription to the distin- 
guished Allen Memorial Art Museum Bulletin, seasonal calendars of exhibitions 
and public education programs, invitations to opening receptions and other 
special events, and a discount on purchases of Museum publications, posters, 
and notecards. 
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Friends of Art Membership Application 


fe nidividualine-t.4c) hme cans $20.)  lelsSupportind- as eee eee $100 
isParnly;& ee Snare. hove Merce $306 Ee keSponsoley ea ee eee $500 
PE COnuIDUCOteneae eat ava $50 [J Sustaining Fellow ....... $1000 


Contributions above the basic Family membership are tax-deductible and will be credited 
as part of your Annual Fund gift. Sustaining Fellows of the Museum enjoy the privileges 
of membership in the John Frederick Oberlin Society. 


_] Send me a price list of publications and cards, but do not enter a 
membership. 


Nae ta Sat: ae ae ee ee eee a ee ee ee es OCClass 
Address 


City/State/Zip 


Please make your check payable to Oberlin College and mail it to Membership, 
Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin College, Oberlin OH 44074. 
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ALLEN MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM 


Reflections on the Dark Side of the Boom: 


America 


Dance in 


by Roger Copeland 


More and more often these days, we hear 
it said that the American dance boom of 
the 1970s has gone bust. In fact, a sizeable 
portion of the dance community now 
waxes nostalgic for that golden age (a 
mere decade ago) when it was virtually 
impossible to browse through a newspa- 


Roger Copeland, associate professor of 
theater and dance, is co-editor of the 
book What Is Dance? He has written for 
the New York Times, Partisan Review, 
the Village Voice, the New Republic, Sat- 
urday Review, Commonweal, and 
many dance publications, in 


fuding The 
Encyclopedia of D | 


per or magazine without encountering an 
article titled (something like) “American 
Dance Grows by Leaps and Bounds.” But 
did the boom signify something worth cel- 
ebrating? 

The statistics rounded up to support the 
more hyperbolic claims about American 
dance in the 1970s varied a bit depending 
on who provided them, but all led inevita- 
bly to the same cheery, upbeat conclu- 
sion: that dance was the fastest growing 
and most popular of the performing arts 
in America. In 1978 Livingston Biddle, the 
then newly appointed head of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, declared 
proudly that: 


Dance more than any other area of 
the arts is ina boom or growth cycle. If 
you look at the history of the growth of 
institutions in the last 11 years, orches- 
tras have doubled in number, and opera 
companies have almost doubled in 
number; resident professional theaters 
have quadrupled from 12 to 50. But 
dance companies have increased from 
10 to 70, so it’s a seven-fold increase, at 
a higher rate than any of the other per- 
forming arts, and the audience for 
dance has increased by the same kind 
of ratio. 


The turning point in this saga was prob- 
ably none other than 7he Turning Point, 
the popular Hollywood film featuring 
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Mikhail Baryshnikov, which premiered, 
not coincidentally, just a few months be- 
fore Livingston Biddle’s sanguine procla- 
mation. But evidence of the boom was not 
confined to Hollywood. It was visible vir- 
tually anywhere one cared to look: in the 
tremendous success of Public Television’s 
“Dance in America” series, in long-run- 
ning Broadway musicals like A Chorus 
Line or Bob Fosse’s Dancin’ that were 
fueled primarily by high-octane dancing, 
in pricey new perfumes with names like 
“Paviova” and “Cabriole,” in television 
commercials featuring performers pur- 
porting to be dancers who peddled every- 
thing from Maxwell House Coffee to Stay- 
free Maxi Pads, and in a flurry of hastily 
concocted dime novels attempting to cash 
in on the newly discovered glamour and 
backstage intrigue of big-time ballet (these 
potboilers, by the way, often came com- 
plete with Russian defectors and CIA and 
KGB agents). Less spectacularly, the 
dance boom also brought us postage 
stamps commemorating various varieties 
of American dance, new hybrid entertain- 
ment forms like John Curry’s “Ice Danc- 
ing,” and last—as well as least—the fervid 
phenomenon of disco dancing in the late 
1970s. 

It’s worth recalling that Saturday Night 
Fever and The Turning Point were re- 
leased almost simultaneously. And if Bary- 
shnikov set out to demonstrate that male 
ballet dancers could be aggressively het- 
erosexual, that real men sometimes wear 
tights even if they don’t eat quiche, John 
Travolta accomplished something similar 
in Saturday Night Fever—reassuring 
working class youth that it was perfectly, 
acceptably macho to dress up like a pea- 
cock while strutting one’s stuff at the disco 
on a feverish Saturday night. More re- 
cently, the film Flashdance tried to pass 
itself off as a hybrid of the two, suggesting 
that blue collar balletomania is not a con- 
tradiction in terms. (Flashdance was also 
instrumental in helping to popularize 
break dancing, which ushered in the final 
phase in the de-sissification of dance— 
transforming competitive street dancing 
into a fully accredited form of macho one- 
upmanship.) 

Obviously, many of these phenomena 
contributed a good deal more to the his- 
tory of fashion than to the history of seri- 
ous choreographic art. Flashdance was a 
case in point: It will be remembered pri- 
marily not for its dancing, but for that 
loose-fitting, slung-off-the-shoulder sweat- 
shirt popularized by Jennifer Beals. 

But even after we've peeled away the 
layers of hype and separated the choreo- 
graphic wheat from the merely-fashion- 
able chaff, there’s still no disputing the fact 
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that America has become the dance capi- 
tal of the world. We have the best and 
most versatile dancers, the largest and 
most enthusiastic audiences, and—above 
all—the most innovative and prolific cho- 
reographers to be found anywhere in the 
world. Even people not readily disposed 
to displays of patriotism tend to concur on 
this point. Susan Sontag, for example, re- 
cently had occasion to observe: 


When I travel, as I often do, and fall 
into conversation about American arts, 
as often happens, I generally find that 
people abroad vastly overestimate 
us.... Yet it is my perverse, rather 
than patriotic, pleasure to end up point- 
ing out that there is one art at which we 
really are better than anyone else. 
There is one and there is only one and it 
is dance. Dance is the one art where 
Americans are, and have been for some 
time, doing the best work in the 
world ....I’m not going to make any 
Whitmanesque declarations about why 
dance should inevitably have found its 
place here, in this encyclopedic country. 
| want simply to note our good fortune. 


Result of Bad Habits? 

But is it possible that what Sontag calls our 
good fortune is really the result of our bad 
habits? Is there, in other words, a dark 
side of the boom? This is the question that 
almost never gets asked by celebrants of 
the American dance boom. 

First, to place this question in the proper 
context and perspective, it’s essential to 
recognize that the so-called boom of the 
1970s did not emerge suddenly and unex- 
pectedly as if from nowhere, but was 
rather the crest of a wave that had been 
accumulating momentum for some time. 
As early as 1963, Walter Terry had written 
in the New York Herald Tribune that “Bal- 
let in America is booming today as never 
before.” When we take a longer view of 
these matters, it becomes evident that 
American fascination with dance has 
been an established fact for some time 
now. When the renowned romantic balle- 
rina Fanny Elssler first performed in Bos- 
ton, Margaret Fuller is said to have ex- 
claimed, “This is poetry.” To which Ralph 
Waldo Emerson replied, “No, this is reli- 
gion!”—a casual remark that nonetheless 
demonstrates how easily dance can stir 
religious feelings in a culture bent on re- 
pudiating the belief that the soul is some 
ethereal essence that yearns to escape 
from and transcend the body. As Chris- 
tianity, with its belief in the transcendence 
of the body, begins to soften its grip on the 
imagination, we become increasingly re- 
ceptive to D.H. Lawrence’s belief that the 
soul is in the body. 

Isadora Duncan, the rhapsodic earth 


mother of American modern dance, 
claimed that in her very own solar plexus 
she had discovered nothing less than the 
temporal home of the soul. And today, 
when Americans speak of someone or 
something as having “soul,” they refer not 
to the lily-white, sublimated, Platonic soul 
of traditional Christianity, but rather to a 
physically palpable, bodily energy de- 
rived from rhythm-and-blues, gospel mu- 
sic, and other manifestations of Afro- 
American culture. T.S. Eliot, American by 
birth, European by inclination, once com- 
plained that “Our literature is a substitute 
for religion and so is our religion.” Today 
in America, the same can be said of 
dance. In America today, we worship at 
the shrine of the body. 


Sexual Revolution, Consumerism 
Puritans, not so very long ago, insisted 
that “a praying knee and a dancing foot 
never grew together on the same leg.” 
What has happened in the course of our 
short, accelerated history to turn things 
around so decisively? 

The answer has a great deal to do with 
the emergence of a consumer-oriented 
society, or more specifically, with the tran- 
sition from an economy of production to 
one based primarily on consumption. Pu- 
ritanical attitudes toward the body are 
simply incompatible with the needs of a 
consumer society. 

To fully grasp this, it’s important to real- 
ize that Puritanical conceptions of the 
body are never merely moralistic in nat- 
ure, but economic as well. That is: they 
derive as much from an economy of scar- 
city as from a morality of chastity. In times 
of scarcity, dancing—like recreational, 
non-procreative sex and other forms of 
physical leisure—is perceived as an intol- 
erable drain on vital energies that need to 
be channelled in more purely utilitarian 
directions (because the supply of such en- 
ergy is believed to be limited). This is par- 
ticularly evident in the language we use to 
describe sexual fulfillment. To the Victo- 
rian, for example, ejaculation was re- 
ferred to not as “coming” but as “spend- 
ing.” 

Until society begins to conceive of phys- 
icality in a less parsimonious way, until the 
body is perceived as something other 
than a “producer” or beast of burden, an 
activity like dance will be regarded as an 
unaffordable luxury. (Curt Sachs, in fact, 
once defined dance as movement that 
doesn’t serve the ends of labour.) 

But as soon as the body is viewed pri- 
marily as a consumer rather than a pro- 
ducer, attitudes toward purely pleasur- 
able, non-utilitarian forms of physicality 
are radically revised. In order to create a 
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climate conducive to conspicuous con- 
sumption, and in order to convince us that 
consumption is a natural and desirable ac- 
tivity, the forces that motivate consump- 
tion are analogized to bodily desire, and 
the body itself is pictured as an insatiable 
consumer of goods and services. The very 
word “body” enters the language as a syn- 
onym for fullness and palpability. (We 
speak of hair as having “body,” of wine as 
being “full bodied.”) 

But does this mean that the yoke of Pu- 
ritanism is discarded entirely? Hardly. For 
in a consumerist culture physical satisfac- 
tion is not to be had for the asking but 
rather purchased for a price. Images of 
the body are (of course) central to modern 
advertising; the body as something that 
desires, the body as something to be de- 
sired. But advertising is designed to keep 
us in a state of perpetual horniness by 
promising us a level of satisfaction that 
can never be attained. 

So if it’s true that we no longer conceive 
of the body as a cage, it’s also true that we 
don't quite view it as a home either. For if 
we felt more comfortable in our bodies, 
we wouldn't be so obsessed with the need 
to improve on them. The body is not an 
instrument to be perfected, with the assis- 
tance of innumerable products that pro- 
mote its proper care and feeding. 

The so-called sexual revolution is there- 
fore indispensable to modern consumer- 
ism. The fear of sex is replaced by the fear 
of not doing it well enough or not having 
it often enough, and we develop an aes- 
thetics of sexual perfection based on im- 
ages of the superhuman body in motion. 
Dance, of course, helps provide those im- 


ages, images of bodies freed from natural 
laws and limitations. Hence the current 
prominence of the dancer’s body in a 
wide variety of ad campaigns. Dance has 
become an integral component in that 
vast network of goods and services Fran- 
cine du Plessix Gray refers to as “the sex- 
ual-industrial complex.” 

“In the United States,” Roland Barthes 
once observed, “sex is everywhere, ex- 
cept in sexuality.” And dance of course, is 
one of the most prominent of those substi- 
tute, displaced sites. In a culture hungry 
for vicarious sexual substitutes, for images 
of physical fulfillment unattainable in the 
bedroom, the arts in which the idealized 
human body is most prominent—arts like 
dance and the cinema—are destined to 
become immensely popular. Dance has 
an enormous, built-in advantage over the 
other arts in this regard. Note too, the pe- 
culiar way in which the mandates of artis- 
tic modernism in dance have unwittingly 
conspired with the forces of sexual con- 
sumerism. In every other art, the spirit of 
modernist abstraction, coupled with the 
impulse to pare away everything not es- 
sential to the medium, resulted in the vir- 
tual elimination of the human figure—a 
tendency that did not exactly ingratiate 
itself to the mainstream audience. But in 
the art of dance—where the bare-bones 
essence of the medium is the human 
body—the elimination of “non-essentials” 
(decor, character, story, mime, period cos- 
tume) work to reveal the human figure 
more fully and more palpably that it’s 
ever been revealed before. (They don’t 
call those costumes “tights” for nothing.) 

Certainly, even at its flashy worst, 
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American choreography is more than a 
peep show with class; yet it’s hard to deny 
that the basic, stripped-down uniform of 
the contemporary dancer, the ubiquitous 
Balanchinian practice clothes of tights 
and leotards, tantalize in much the same 
way that lingerie ads do—that is: they 
present the body in a state of simultane- 
ous dress and undress, both erotic and 
coyly decorous at the same time. It is of 
course essential to acknowledge that 
much of the most ambitious choreogra- 
phy created in America during the 1960s 
and '70s was itself a reaction against the 
manifold vulgarities of the dance boom. 
Yvonne Rainer for example, spoke for a 
whole generation of “post-modern” cho- 
reographers when she declared her “rage 
at the impoverishment of ideas, narcis- 
sism, and disguised sexual exhibitionism 
of most dancing...” The starkly anti-vo- 
luptuous quality of much early post-mod- 
ern dance was a conscious repudiation of 
this exhibitionism. 


Dance and Literacy 

Such exhibitionism is, at worst, a minor 
dishonesty; but there is—just as surely—a 
much darker side to the dance boom: spe- 
cifically, the fact that the rising fortunes of 
American dance are directly, statistically 
proportional to the declining standards of 
American literacy. The years in which 
American dance went from rags to riches 
were dog days for SAT scores and stand- 
ardized testing in general, the very years 
in which functional illiteracy assumed the 
proportions of a national epidemic. Dance 
is the ideal mode of expression for a cul- 
ture (really a counter-culture) that babbles 
on and on about the primacy of “com- 
munication” while consistently denigrat- 
ing the communicative powers of spoken 
and written languages. In the political 
arena, Americans have always been un- 
comfortable with genuine eloquence. We 
tend to prefer the heartfelt gropings of in- 
articulate “sincerity.’ Think of those 
gawky, mumble-mouthed Frank Capra 
heroes pitted against the silken smoothies 
who speak with forked, but velvety 
tongues. 

In both theater and film, our most cele- 
brated performers are “method” actors 
for whom bodily tics and behavioral man- 
nerisms are considered more revealing of 
character than the spoken text. (Think of 
Brando’s business with his T-shirt in 
Streetcar...) Dance owes much of its 
current popularity to the widespread per- 
ception that it’s not only non-verbal, but 
anti-verbal, that it constitutes a form of 
natural \janguage—pre-verbal, trans-cul- 
tural, and authentically keyed to the nu- 
ances of individual human feeling. Loie 
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Fuller, the pioneer of American modern 
dance, once declared that “Motion and 
not language is truthful.” (Martha Graham 
made essentially the same point when she 
insisted that “Movement does not lie.”) It 
may be that dance is the only art form 
that benefits—not from illiteracy per se— 
but from the decline of literacy and verbal 
skills. 


Medium of the Present 

And to the generation for whom leisure 
reading has been replaced almost entirely 
by leisure viewing, dance is the live art 
form that appears to have the most in 
common with television. Those whose at- 
tention span has been all but destroyed by 
a steady diet of television and who instinc- 
tively prefer the visual to the verbal, will 
probably find an art form like the theater 
too talky and too tedious for their tastes. 
But the very same TV addicts are likely to 
feel right at home with the fast-popping 
gourmet eye-food served-up by so many 
contemporary choreographers. 

Much like television that promises us 
the news “live at five,” dance is a medium 
that glorifies the present, one that cele- 
brates the flicker of evanescence and con- 
tinual change. Dance is undeniably the 
most “perishable” of the arts; it offers us 
the aesthetic equivalent of planned obso- 
lescence. 

Americans are particularly fond of this 
now-you-see-it, now-you-don’t disappear- 
ing act that constitutes an essential fea- 
ture of the dance experience. It’s a way of 
guaranteeing that dance remains as fully 
as possible in “the present tense.” But it’s 
also—perhaps unwittingly—a way of 
guaranteeing that the history of dance re- 
mains less tangible and less knowable 
than that of any other art form. This sort 
of obsessive fascination with the present 
almost always implies contempt for the 
past; and the sad fact of the matter is that 
the number of pre-20th-century dances 
still being performed today is miniscule. 
(Imagine the effect on artists like Picasso, 
Stravinsky, Joyce, and Pound if the histo- 
ries of painting, music, the novel, and po- 
etry were comparably impoverished.) 
This leads to a question: Is this sort of his- 
torical amnesia an unavoidable fact of 
choreographic actually life, or do dancers 
and choreographers actually prefer it that 
way? 

To be sure, dance is a notoriously diffi- 
cult art to “notate” accurately on paper; 
but it’s equally true that many dancers 
and choreographers like to work from a 
tabula rasa, even if that sometimes means 
reinventing the wheel. Isadora Duncan, 
who sought to create a quintessentially 
American form of dance, also steadfastly 


refused to have her dances recorded or 
preserved. As Andre Levinson once 
noted, then “She was the product of a 
race that had no past.” Is it any wonder 
then that dance, the art that consumes its 
own past, thrives in America, that coun- 
try that has no past? 


Art for the Perceptually Lazy 

The self-immolating aspect of dance also 
greatly complicates the act of dance-view- 
ing. Moving targets are hard to hit; and 
any art form that does glides past the 
spectator’s eye as swiftly and fleetingly as 
dance does requires highly developed 
skills of looking. But ironically, the very 
factors that make dance so excruciatingly 
difficult to see clearly also help make it a 
particularly undemanding art for the per- 
ceptually lazy. The paradoxical fact of the 
matter is that dance can also be enjoyed 
passively, without any exertion of intellect 
or sensorium (we need only surrender to 
a steady stream of pleasurable sensory 
impressions, rather like slowly sinking 
into a warm bath). And as a result, there’s 
probably no other art in which the gap 
between the cognoscenti and the dilet- 
tantes is so vast. 


The very sort of modernist strategies 
that caused so much censternation 
among audiences in the other arts wound 
up facilitating rather than challenging a 
growing perceptual laziness among 
dancegoers. In the other modernist arts, 
the abandoning of traditional narrative 
conventions left many audiences feeling 
as if they'd been cast adrift; but in dance, 
the emergence of a formalist, non-narra- 
tive aesthetic resulted in a much-appreci- 
ated reprieve from the obligation to inter- 
pret (or even follow!) the through-line of 
the dance. Contemporary dance audi- 
ences seem to relish the fact that when a 
dance concert is over, they don't feel any 
sort of obligation to say anything about it. 


I don’t deny that dance is often excruci- 
atingly difficult to talk about. And dance 
frustrates intellectuals who don’t like the 
feeling of being at a loss for words. But for 
people who've never been at anything 
other than a loss for words, dance is very 
appealing—because they feel no pressure 
to articulate their responses. Dance is a 
respectable form of anti-intellectualism. 
Its message, all too often, comes down to 
this: man cannot live by head alone. Noth- 
ing wrong with that in principle, but the 
problem of course, is that anti-intellectual- 
ism has always been the rule in America, 
not the exception. What the dance 
world’s Dionysian missionaries don't real- 
ize is that they're preaching to the al- 
ready-converted. 


Health-and-Fitness Cult 

No consideration of the dance boom 
would be complete without at least some 
mention of the current cult of health and 
physical fitness. Recently, the fitness fad 
has merged with the dance boom to pro- 
duce new hybrid forms of exercise: “Jaz- 
zercise,” “Dancercise,” “Aerobicise”—all 
devoted to getting and keeping the body 
down to size. The motives for this merger 
seem obvious enough. Exercise reeks of 
hard work, but dance sounds like fun. 
Still, there’s more than a quest for fitness 
involved here. Much more. 

The popularity of jogging and running, 
for example, soared in the ’70s as younger 
Americans increasingly redirected their 
energies and attention away from the 
public sector and onto themselves. As if to 
say: “We were wrong to believe—as we 
did in the ’60s—that an organism as com- 
plex as society can be perfected, but per- 
haps these same utopian energies can find 
fulfillment when lavished on one’s self.” 
Utopianism, even re-directed, redefined 
utopianism, is probably much too gener- 
ous a description of this phenomenon. 
Narcissism sounds more like it, but that 
also sounds glib. And yet, what we're 
really talking about is a retreat from the 
body politic into the body; and it may be 
that the deeper link between the dance 
boom and the popularity of jogging and 
exercise more generally is not their mu- 
tual physicality, but the relative ease with 
which both promote a turning inward, a 
retreat from the world at large. 

Recently, this body-fetishism has: taken 
a more ominous turn. The new respecta- 
bility that Schwarzenegger and Stallone 


have conferred upon body-building (a 
campaign that began with Rocky and 
Pumping Iron) reaches its apotheosis in 
the Rambo films where Stallone’s body- 
beautiful is more than an aesthetic object; 
it’s a well-oiled fighting machine that em- 
bodies America’s desire to retroactively 
win the war in Vietnam. What conserva- 
tives refer to as the post-Vietnam “paraly- 
sis of national will” has been replaced by a 
new willingness (indeed eagerness) to flex 
our military muscle. 

The dancer is in many ways the very 
embodiment of narcissus. Our stereotypi- 
cal image of the ballet dancer—which, as 
it turns out, is not all that wide of the 
mark—is of someone who spends all day 
perfecting his or her image in a murror. 
And when it comes to shutting out the rest 
of the world beyond the self, the ballet 
barre is infinitely more successful than the 
neighborhood bar. Put more aphoristi- 
cally: if one drinks to forget, then one 
dances to avoid “knowing” in the first 
place. Needless to say, the dancer’s all- 
consuming daily routine is no picnic; in 
fact, it’s an ordeal of self-sacrifice. But at 
the same time, there’s no denying that it 
appeals to people with a strong, solipsistic 
urge to retreat from the outside world. 


Dance, Politics, and Freedom 

The widespread perception of dance as 
an apolitical, narcissistic art form ac- 
counts in large part for the willingness of 
Exxon and other major corporations to 
lavish so many of their tax-deductible dol- 
lars on it. Of course, from the corpora- 
tions’ not-entirely-disinterested point of 
view, it doesn’t hurt one bit that the best- 


known names in American dance—the 
household names like Nureyev, Ma- 
karova, Baryshnikov—invariably belong 
to Russian defectors. Thus, in the public 
mind at least, American dance becomes 
associated with the flight toward freedom. 
(Note how prominently Baryshnikov was 
displayed—both as dancer and as freshly 
minted U.S. citizen—during last July’s Lib- 
erty Weekend.) 

Ultimately, dance thrives in this country 
because it provides such concrete but un- 
didactic metaphors for the American con- 
ception of freedom, a yearning that mani- 
fests itself primarily in the pursuit of 
(bodily) happiness and in physical mobil- 
ity. Social advancement in America is in- 
variably a matter of “mobility” (if not up- 
ward, then at least horizontal). We feel 
most free when we're “on the move”; and 
our sprawling national geography 
beckons us to assert our freedom by as- 
serting our mobility, by indulging our fear 
of stillness and our mania for motion. 
Dance, the art of bodies filling space and 
time, has found its happiest home in the 
nation that equates freedom with the con- 
quest of physical space, the nation whose 
manifest destiny extends all the way to 
the moon. |] 


(Boom or bust, Oberlin High School stu- 
dent Cadence Pearson, who danced for 
photographer John Seyfried, plans a fu- 
ture in ballet. This summer she ts dancing 
at the Chautauqua Institution in New 
York, Candence is the daughter of John 
Pearson, professor of art at Oberlin, and 
his wife, painter Audrey Skuodas.—Ed.) 
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Oberlin in Print 


“This may not be quite what you had in 
mind,” Bruce Simonson, chair of Oberlin’s 
Department of Geology wrote to the 
alumni magazine editor in March. Never- 
theless, he enclosed a copy of the January 
1987 issue of The Mighty Thor Marvel 
comic book as his response to President S. 
Frederick Starr’s suggestion that we col- 
lect references to Oberlin in recent works 
of fiction and nonfiction. (See “Letters” in 
the winter and spring 1987 issues.) Thor 
was too striking an entry merely to men- 
tion, and we feature the comic-book art- 
work on our cover this issue. 


tions the College several times. The alum- 
nus—who is engaged in college-admis- 
sions work—rounds out his high-school- 
oriented quartet of submissions with two 
somewhat more serious works of (in- 
tended, at least) non-fiction: The Official 
Preppy Handbook by Lisa Birnbach and 
Playing the Private College Admissions 
Game by Richard Moll. 

President Starr’s assignment drew inev- 
itable references to Oberlin in quite sober 
works, including those on religion. Cour- 
age to Change: An Introduction to the Life 
and Thought of Reinhold Niebuhr by June 


Oberlin has had a peculiar appeal to many well-known 
authors, John Hersey, Robert Penn Warren, Toni Morrison, 
John Updike, and Madeleine L'Engle among them. 


Our literary scavenger hunt shows that 
Oberlin has had a peculiar appeal to 
many well-known authors, John Hersey, 
Robert Penn Warren, Toni Morrison, John 
Updike, and Madeleine L'Engle among 
them. Our collection of Oberlin refer- 
ences shows that Oberlin College is many 
things to many people; it has been treated 
close to ridiculously as well as nearly sub- 
limely. 

“Not sure this is quite what Oberlin is 
lookingfor->2.,° “+... here's one you 
may, or may not, be happy to know 
about’”— two contributors to our collec- 
tion tacked these warning signals to their 
entries. Sheepishness led one alumnus 
(who sent four contributions) to write: 

“| hope that when they are published 
these submissions will not be attributed to 
me because, although I am happy to sup- 
ply them, I am sort of embarrassed about 
their less-than-intellectual nature.” One of 
his submissions is “Where the Boys Are— 
’84,” a film the alumnus calls a “mindless 
remake of the famous or infamous, de- 
pending on how you look at it, 1960s clas- 
sic.” The same alum confesses to having 
witnessed a television version of Forever, 
the Judy Blume novel that, he says, 
“every teenaged girl used to read.” In the 
TV movie, he tells us, the star intends to 
go to Oberlin after high school and men- 
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Bingham is a title passed on to us from 
Starr. Betty Gabrielli, newswriter in the 
Office of Communications, pointed out a 
passage connecting President Charles Fin- 
ney and feminism in Discovering an Evan- 
gelical Heritage by Donald W. Dayton. 
Clara Mae Hoselton ’19 wrote that the 
Oberlin education of Myrtle Fillmore is 
mentioned in Myrtle Fillmore, Mother of 
Unity by Thomas E. Witherspoon and 
Charles Fillmore: the Life of the Founder 
of Unity School of Christianity by Hugh 
D’Andrade. Along with these titles 92- 
year-old Mrs. Hoselton sent a personal re- 
membrance of Oberlin author Thornton 
Wilder: 

“Wilder was an Oberlin student in 1918 
when I roomed and boarded at Dascomb 
Cottage. He lived in the Men’s Building 
and ate mid-day meals at Dascomb. I re- 
member special holiday times there: so- 
ciability at round tables—mixed groups 
and interesting conversations. | can see 
Wilder as I reminisce, standing on the 
porch, studying people going by.” 

Two other Oberlin authors spoke on be- 
half of their own works. Jeremy Pikser ’71 
wrote, “There are several references to 
Oberlin in the play Real Dreams by British 
playwright Trevor Griffiths and in my 
story Revolution in Cleveland, on which 
the play is based.” Ruth H. McCuaig “36 


reminded us of the references to Oberlin 
in her history of a Canadian Georgian Bay 
resort area, Our Pointe au Baril. 

Sidney Rosenfeld, chair of the Depart- 
ment of German and Russian, forwarded 
titles of a cache of recent works written in 
German that mention Oberlin. They in- 
clude three collections of poetry by the 
1979 Max Kade writer-in-residence, Jo- 
hannes Schenk: Fuer die Freunde an den 
Wasserstellen, Gesang des bremischen 
Privatmanns Johann Jakob Daniel Meyer, 
and Café Americain. The Kade writers-in- 
residence for the next two years, Cristoph 
Geiser and Walter Helmut Fritz, also re- 
membered Oberlin in print, Rosenfeld in- 
dicated. 

In another language, Russian, Andrei 
Voznesensky wrote a poem for Oberlin’s 
1985 commencement, at which he re- 
ceived an honorary degree. The poem, 
printed in the summer 1985 OAM, was 
broadcast over National Public Radio; 
readers may recall the last line of the 
verses: “Oberlin, Oberlin, Oberlin.” 

Jonathon Freund ’82 sent the titles of 
two films. “Sidney Lumet’s film Power had 
a character who taught at Oberlin,” he 
says. “And the film French Postcards of a 
few years ago had some Oberlin students 
abroad who were, | believe, played by ac- 
tual Obies spending their junior year in 
Paris.” 

Several people have reminded us that 
Bill Cosby, who has given two benefit per- 
formances for the College, has mentioned 
Oberlin College on his “Bill Cosby Show” 
television program. 

Some references to Oberlin in the me- 
dia, just out of memory’s reach, may need 
a collaborative memory search before 
they can be included here. Emily Nunn, 
an intern working in Oberlin’s Office of 
Communications swears she ran across a 
reference to Oberlin in “a Joyce Carol 
Oates short story I read just after I met 
Matt” (Matthew McNair, an Oberlin gradu- 
ate student in art history). Keep trying, 
Emily—and everyone else. Meanwhile, 
here is a list (in alphabetical order, by au- 
thor) of all the rest of the submissions—as 
complete as we received them by June 2. 
If readers continue to send in references, 
we'll continue to amass them and make 
the list available to requesters who send 
us a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


e Carolyn Balducci, /s There a Life after 
Graduation, Henry Birnbaum? (submitted 
(Continued on page 16) 
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George Roberts Bent II: Newly Elected 
Chairman of the Oberlin Board of Trustees 


by Barbara Chalsma 


George Bent '52 says he often finds him- 
self different from other business people, 
in part because of his Oberlin education. 

“You can’t escape Oberlin: its alumni 
have a certain social consciousness about 
the community in which they live and 
work,” he says. 

Chosen chairman of the Oberlin Col- 
lege Board of Trustees in March, Bent was 
elected to the board in June 1973 and has 
served on several board committees, in- 
cluding the Presidential Search Commit- 
tee in 1974 and, over the years, the exec- 
utive, budget, buildings and grounds, and 
personnel committees. He was a member 
of the Alumni Association’s Executive 
Council between 1969 and 1973. Bent is 
also a trustee of the Presbyterian Church 
of the Covenant, where Albert Jeandheur 
‘52 is minister, and of the Koch School of 
Music, both in Cleveland. 

In his business life, Bent is president of 
Ceilcote, a division of General Signal. The 
world-wide operations of Ceilcote pro- 
duce air-pollution-control systems and 
equipment and corrosion-control coating 
materials. 

“Ceilcote’s early expertise in fabricating 
fiberglass reinforced plastic, FRP. is now 
commonly known,” says Bent. “One of 
the big challenges for me as president has 
been to change the company’s direction. 
Our major skills today are in engineering 
the solutions to air-pollution problems of 
our customers and not in manufacturing 
the equipment.” Ceilcote provides sys- 
tems engineering, designs using state-of- 
the-art materials, and installation of air- 
pollution-control devices. Its product line 
includes odor-control systems, submicron 
particle collection equipment, mist elimi- 
nators, and noxious-gas scrubbers. 
“There are only a few places in the coun- 
try authorized to burn PCBs, and most use 
Ceilcote-designed air-pollution-control 
equipment. We clean up over 99 percent 
of the acid gases emitted from these PCB 
incinerators.” 

Bent encourages people to enter the 
business world, and one reason is the “ex- 
traordinary opportunities for individuals 
to pursue outside interests with the sup- 
port of their corporations. Any enlight- 


Barbara Chalsma ts director of communt- 
cations for Oberlin College. 
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George Bent, new chairman of Oberlin’s 
Board of Trustees, sees the task of the College 
as one of creating an environment that lets 
students develop their own thoughts about 
critical issues of the day and motivates them 
to “do something.” 


ened corporation encourages it, and if 
you're persuasive, you can get your cor- 
poration to support your activity.” 

For instance, in 1970, when Bent was 
employed by another manufacturer, 
Pfaudler, the company’s chairman asked 
him to serve on a task force studying the 
Rochester, New York, city budget. 

“I was given six weeks off to do so,” 
says Bent. The next year he participated 
in a similar study of the Rochester school 
budget, which led him to run for a seat on 
his local school board. (He won the elec- 
tion and served for seven years, ulti- 
mately as president.) 


Non-Profit-Sector Experience 

Bent’s experience in the non-profit sector 
with the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee (AFSC) and CARE is another as- 
pect of his background that sets him apart 
from many other business persons. 

Bent was born in 1928 in Berea, Ken- 
tucky; his father, a persuaded Quaker, had 
been so intrigued by the concept of Berea 
College that he took a position in its busi- 
ness management office. In retrospect, 
sent realizes what an exceptional place 
Berea was. He remembers the town— 
then only a quarter the size of present- 


day Oberlin—as filled with interesting, 
committed people. 

“We came in contact with super peo- 
ple—in our interdenominational church, 
at social activities, in our four-room ele- 
mentary school—and we were all depen- 
dent on one another. Our friends and 
neighbors came with an extraordinary 
sense of mission to teach at Berea Col- 
lege, and the students came to Berea with 
a real desire to get an education.” 

Before Bent’s last year in high school, 
his father, a pacifist, went to Philadelphia 
to help run the AFSC camp for World War 
II consciencious objectors. Bent enrolled 
at the nearby Westtown Friends School, 
and it seemed only natural that he go on 
to Swarthmore College, with its Quaker 
beginnings. Bent began an engineering 
major there in 1945 and was vice-presi- 
dent of the freshman class; however, he 
had attended only one semester when he 
joined an experimental team of 18-year- 
olds assembled by AFSC to help in the Eu- 
ropean post-war relief effort. Bent went to 
Hungary and stayed two years. 

“It was marvelous!,” Bent says. “I 
wouldn't trade that experience for any- 
thing in the world.” Bent was in charge of 
a clothing warehouse in Budapest. “Large 
bales of clothes were sent to us from 
America, and we sorted them into smaller 
bales for men, women, and children, 
which we then distributed to families in 
farming villages.” One day as the group 
was sorting clothes, Bent discovered a 
tuxedo in one of the clothes bundles. 

“I set it aside since it had no use on a 
farm,” he says. But as more tuxedos and 
black evening dresses appeared, “we real- 
ized that we could properly outfit the Bu- 
dapest Philharmonic Orchestra, which we 
did. The philharmonic, in turn, gave a 
benefit concert for us to buy food for steel- 
worker apprentices we were helping.” 

One of the reasons Bent didn’t return to 
Swarthmore after his two-year stint in 
Hungary was that at the time, he says, 
Swarthmore “didn’t have an active stu- 
dent-body. I wanted to get to a campus 
where things were happening and where 
there were many interesting students. Af- 
ter being in Hungary surrounded by peo- 
ple a lot older than I, I was very, very at- 
tracted to a community of active young 
people.” 

In addition, family tradition pressed him 
toward Oberlin: “Oberlin is in the blood of 
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the family,” he wrote on his application to 
the College. Bent’s parents, as well as his 
brother and sister, attended Oberlin—in 
all, about 35 members of his family are 
Oberlin graduates. (The Hopkins-Whita- 
ker-Bent Scholarship was created by 
Bent’s mother, Eleanor Hopkins Bent ’22, 
and her brother, Joel Hopkins ’24. Family 
members still add to the scholarship fund 
each year.) 


The Oberlin Years 

Among his many activities at Oberlin, 
George was the freshman class president. 
He was in Musical Union and on the Stu- 
dent Chapel Committee. He earned three 
letters playing basketball and was co-cap- 
tain of the team his senior year. He also 
played football. In addition, he was presi- 


dent of Pyle Coop, men’s career-confer- 
ence chairman, treasurer of the Displaced 
Persons Student Committee, and a mem- 
ber of of the student-council election com- 
mittee and the Consolidated Relief Drive 
(CRD). 

“[ had many good times at Oberlin—es- 
pecially playing basketball. Our trips were 
great fun. Can you believe it: | was one of 
the tallest players on the team.” (Note: 
George Bent is six feet, three inches tall.) 
“My sophomore year, we were 15-3 and 
won the Ohio Conference.” 

Bent expresses dismay that he was so 
busy with activities that he didn’t take his 
studies seriously until his junior year. He 
attributes his change in great part to gov- 
ernment professor Sheldon Wolin. “He 


was a brilliant man and a marvelous lec- 
turer—he always came well-prepared. 
Wolin cranked me up, and during my last 
two years | worked hard and found it very 
rewarding.” 

Some of Bent’s fondest College memo- 
ries are of the times before and after din- 
ner when groups gathered in the parlor 
for a half-hour or so. “Someone would be 
playing the piano, singing college songs— 
or flirting. | remember going around the 
Elmwood parlor with some conservatory 
students who were teaching me to run my 
feet in 4/4 time while patting my hands in 
3/4 time.” 


Service with CARE 
Two years after graduating with a degree 
in government, Bent earned a master’s 


From the Remarks of George Bent to the Oberlin College Board of Trustees 
upon Assuming Chairmanship of the Board March 14, 1987 


... As your third chairman, | do not wish to 
let precedence and tradition limit us, but to use 
the past as the landscape on which we can con- 
struct an exciting future. What has gone before 
cannot and must not constrain us from moving 
aggressively to . . . changes that will serve bet- 
ter to prepare students to meet the demands of 
the future. 

Oberlin today is on the move. We are fortu- 
nate to have a dynamic, energetic president 
whose aspirations for Oberlin are infectious. 
Since his arrival at Oberlin we have seen both 
additions and subtractions to the academic 
program as we adjust to the ever enlarging re- 
quirements of a liberal arts education. We have 
seen faculty changes as curriculum growth has 
dictated the need for new academic disci- 
plines. 

We have experienced a 40 percent increase 
in applications since 1984 as Oberlin becomes 
more and more attractive to the bright, prom- 
ising young people in this country. We have 
undertaken a series of major renovations to 
older College buildings to adapt them to the 
needs of today and tomorrow. We are adding 
new dining and new library facilities that will 
improve the ability to serve student needs. We 
are adding to our laboratories, . . . libraries, . . . 
art museum collection, and .. . resource of in- 
struments in the conservatory. 

We have seen a 75 percent increase in gifts 
to the College in the last three years as 
Oberlin’s alumni and friends join in enthusias- 
tic support of the College’s development. 
Alumni participation in annual giving has 
gone... from 23 percent to 48 percent since 
1984. It is up to us to sustain this important gift 
flow [because] it is vital to the successful imple- 
mentation of the... positive changes under 
way. 

It is we, the trustees ..., who must work to 
assure that all in the Oberlin family and espe- 


cially all in this Oberlin community—adminis- 
tration, faculty, students and friends in the 
town—act in concert for the good of Oberlin 
College. 

This year we celebrate in the United States 
the 200th anniversary of the signing of our 
Constitution. That remarkable document and 
the amendments that followed have preserved 
for us the rights to free assembly, to free in- 
quiry, and to free speech. [They provide] the 
basis of our respect for diversity, not only in 
social background but in the realm of thoughts 
and ideas. 

Our fundamental task at Oberlin is that of 
education. It is our charge to assemble the re- 
sources and to create the environment for indi- 
viduals to acquire knowledge, to test hypothe- 
ses, to formulate opinions, and to find the 
freedom for individual expression, however 
unpopular the expression may be in any given 
setting. We address the issues of education, 
and in so doing we prepare Oberlin students 
and graduates to speak to the critical issues in 
our society. 

Social and political concerns come alive at 
Oberlin as they become part of the process of 
education. It is here [that] students are encour- 
aged to study the pro and con of any issue and 
to test the validity of the conclusions they 
reach. 

Ours is not the role of proclaiming answers 
or of taking positions. Ours is the task of creat- 
ing the environment for a dynamic educa- 
tional experience. When we speak, we should 
advance the causes of education and [promote 
education’s contribution] to the understanding 
_..and... alleviation of the injustices and the 
wrongs that surround us. We remain true to 
our charge when we focus on Oberlin as an 
educational institution. 

We the trustees constitute the body that ful- 
fills the official and legal requirements as 


spelled out in our charter and our bylaws. It is 
we who have not only the responsibility but 
the opportunity to use both the authority and 
the influence of the board for the greatest ben- 
efit to those who study and work at Oberlin. 
We act today not solely on the problems of the 
moment but on items that chart the course at 
Oberlin for years to come. The selection of the 
president, the support of the administration he 
assembles, the decisions on appointment with 
tenure, the approval of the budget, the man- 
agement of Oberlin’s endowment, the invest- 
ment in dormitories, dining halls, classroom 
buildings, libraries, laboratories, equipment, 
and playing fields all satisfy current need but 
also set the stage for future generations of stu- 
dents. Most importantly it is we in close coop- 
eration with the administration who must de- 
velop an Oberlin which will attract and 
maintain a superior faculty and a vibrant stu- 
dent body. 

Trusteeship as we are called upon to exer- 
cise it does include boundaries for our decision 
making, but within those boundaries there is 
extraordinary opportunity for us. Oberlin has 
not been and is not now just an average liberal 
arts undergraduate college. It is one of the 
country’s leading educational institutions. 
Ours is the challenge to use all of the resources 
with which we have been blessed to move 
Oberlin to new levels of excellence as an un- 
dergraduate teaching institution and a center 
of learning. We can preserve what is proven 
and good, but we must encourage the creative 
and the innovative. The students we attract 
and the society they will one day serve de- 
mand of us both responsibility and daring. We 
come together as trustees giving our time and 
our talent with but one objective—to continue 
to make Oberlin the finest possible coeduca- 
tional, undergraduate college of the liberal 
arts, music, and sciences... . 
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degree in public affairs from Princeton's 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and In- 
ternational Affairs. His objective in earn- 
ing the degree was to join the State De- 
partment diplomatic service, but these 
were the times when Senator McCarthy 
“was having his fun,” Bent says, and Bent 
didn’t want “any part” of the state depart- 
ment then even though he did want to 
work abroad. 

He talked with administrators of CARE, 
who asked him to go to Korea to direct 
community development and self-help 
projects. He served two and a half years 
with CARE, becoming chief of mission. 

Bent explains the origins of CARE and 
describes his involvement in its work: 

“After World War II private and church- 
related welfare organizations were be- 
sieged with requests from Americans who 
wanted to send assistance to a relative or 
friend in Europe. These agencies were not 
prepared to handle such individual-to-in- 
dividual gifts, so they got together and 
started CARE. In its early years CARE pur- 
chased surplus army rations packaged in 
convenient, small boxes. An individual in 
the states could pay for a package and 
send to CARE the intended recipient's 
name and address in Europe. The recipi- 
ent was notified that a CARE package was 
available to be picked up. By the time | 
joined CARE the surplus army rations 
were long since used, but CARE had 
continued the package idea and the per- 
son-to-person potential. However, the 
program potential had enlarged consider- 
ably. My work was more in community- 
development projects for the vast num- 
bers of Koreans resettling themselves 
after the Korean War. The CARE pack- 
ages | dealt with were plows, draft ani- 
mals, and cottage-industry machines.” 

Bent was with CARE in the Far East 
when the Hungarian Revolution took 
place (in fall 1956). Because he was the 
only person in the organization with ex- 
perience in Hungary, CARE asked him to 
go to the area as chief of mission in Aus- 
tria. He immediately went to Vienna, and 
while the International Red Cross was ne- 
gotiating to get him into Hungary, he 
worked with Hungarian refugees who 
had managed to cross the border—pro- 
viding for the necessities of life and reset- 
tling them. 

But the Red Cross was unable to get 
Bent a Hungarian visa, and he returned to 
the U.S.—in time for his fifth reunion at 
Oberlin. 

“,.. Which was a good thing,” Bent 
says. “I hadn’t been off the bus 20 minutes 
when | met my future wife, who was fin- 


ishing her master’s degree in the conserv- 
atory. From the day | graduated and went 
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wandering around the world with CARE, | 
hadn’t met a woman who interested me, 
but I just knew that I'd go back to Oberlin 
and meet an alumna I'd marry. We got en- 
gaged that summer.” (Mrs. George Bent is 
Ruth Schoeni Bent, Mus. B. 52, Mus. M. 
57, who has had careers as a soprano so- 
loist and a voice teacher. The couple has a 
son, George R. Bent III’85, who graduated 
with honors in history.) 


Embarking on Business 

After their marriage in 1958 the Bents 
wanted to stay in the United States for a 
while. A position with CARE’s New York 
office did not interest Bent, and a Berea 
friend who had just formed a research 
firm, AeroChem Research Laboratories in 
Princeton, New Jersey, asked Bent to be 
general manager. The firm did basic re- 
search in propulsion systems under con- 
tract to branches of the U.S. Defense De- 
partment. Bent agreed on the condition 
he be sold a piece of the business. 

“| put my life’s savings into it, we loaded 
everything we had in the back seat of a car, 
and started a life in business. The little com- 
pany grew, but the four of us who owned it 
had insufficient capital to help it along.” 
The four (three Princeton professors and 
Bent) sold the company to Sybron in 1962. 
Bent went with the company. Eventually 
he became president of Sybron’s Pfaudler 
division, but not before taking another 
look at international service. 

After John Kennedy took office, Bent 
received a call from Washington asking 
him if he were interested in the Peace 
Corps—did he want to take over the work 
in Southeast Asia? He talked to Peace 
Corps director Sargent Shriver’s two assis- 
tants, who impressed him with their en- 
ergy and intelligence, but when they sent 
him to the Southeast Asia desk, Bent was, 
he says, “confronted with a roomful of bu- 
reaucrats: ‘Fill out 15 forms and send 
them back. We sign eight and send them 
back to you.’ I said to myself, ‘Come on, 
this is crazy. If | can’t have the latitude to 
go do what has to be done, then I don’t 
want it.’ And I got on the train and went 
back home to Princeton.” 

When the assistant to Sybron’s presi- 
dent heard of Bent’s international inter- 
ests, he suggested that Bent investigate 
thePfaudler division because it had an in- 
ternational operation. 

“Pfaudler’s business of putting glass on 
steel was fascinating and a beautiful thing 
to see—just spectacular: big furnaces, 
molten glass, cherry-red tanks the size of 
railroad cars—or bigger—all of which had 
been in the furnaces. I was quite taken by 
the whole process,” says Bent. He stayed 
with Pfaudler 15 years, living in Toronto 


for three and traveling extensively for the 
company. 

“What convinced them to appoint me 
president in 1976, I think, was that I had 
turned around a plant we had in Mexico. 
It was in deep trouble. It took me about six 
or eight months to find and solve the 
problems and for the plant to start making 
money—it had been losing it regularly. 
Manufacturing storage equipment for the 
chemical industry is a demanding and 
specialized process. There is not a high 
tolerance for error. The workers had not 
been carefully trained, and I introduced 
the discipline of quality control at every 
step of the process. About that time 
Pfaudler said, “Well, look, why don’t you 
run the whole company?’” 


Oberlin and Business 
Bent is comfortable melding community 
service and corporate administration, and 
he wishes more business-school gradu- 
ates maintained both interests. 
“Unfortunately, among the business- 
school graduates I’ve interviewed, I can't 
think of any who said that they were look- 
ing for a position in a business where they 
could have an opportunity to serve the 
community. I hope that Oberlin graduates 
do not reject the business world: there are 
real opportunities to serve. Oberlinians 
are not bashful about expressing them- 
selves, they're generally very articulate, 
and they tolerate differences. Oberlin at- 
tracts students who are aware of the 
world around them, and so when they 
come to campus they find a community of 
like-minded people that encourages their 
development. Every year some 600 such 
individuals are sent into the world with 
the potential to serve it in many different 
ways. The business world can benefit 
from their talents.” 


Oberlin as an Institution 
And what are his thoughts on Oberlin’s 
institutional mission and its future? Bent 
says, “I hope Oberlin’s faculty, trustees, 
and administrators always encourage the 
unrestrained exchange of viewpoints. 
Our task is one of creating an environ- 
ment that permits all the individuals who 
go through Oberlin to develop their own 
thoughts about critical issues of the day 
and to be motivated to do something. 
“To me it’s more important for individ- 
uals to express themselves than it is for 
them to be pressuring the institution to 
have a position—the institution's purpose 
is education. It's immaterial if students 
end up politically liberal or conservative. 
What is important is that they have the 
motivation and the courage to pursue 
their interests.” {-] 
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Bureaucracy in the Court 


by Erwin Griswold ’25, ’82 hon. 


For better or for worse the Supreme 
Court is well on its way to becoming a bu- 
reaucracy. Justice Brandeis once wrote to 
a friend that the difference between the 
work of the Supreme Court and that of 
the other agencies in Washington was that 
“We do our own work.” That is almost not 
true any longer, and that’s unfortunate. 

Each year 4500 applications for review 
are received by the Supreme Court; this 
means each Supreme Court justice has 
theoxetically about 16 cases a day to con- 
sider. With apparently only two justices 
excepted, all applications for review are 
first screened by the justices’ law clerks. It 
is fair to say that 80 percent of the applica- 
tions are seen only by the clerks, never by 
a justice. (To his great credit, Justice Bren- 
nen reviews personally every one of the 
applications, and I understand Justice Po- 
well reviews virtually all of them.) 

What has the increased caseload done 
to our law? Out of the 4500 cases seeking 
to be heard by the Supreme Court, 150 
are heard in oral arguments. That is some- 
thing like 3 or 4 percent of the total. The 
cases heard are largely selected by discre- 
tionary action of the justices. In the long 
run, a discretionary system of justice is in- 
consistent with the concept of “equal jus- 
tice under law,” the words Cass Gilbert 
put on the portico of the Supreme Court 
building. 

Supreme Court law clerks are bright 
and eager, but—one or two years out of 
law school—they are inexperienced. And 
without experience, their judgement may 


Erwin Griswold, dean of the Harvard Law 
School from 1946 to 1967, was solicitor 
general of the United States from 1967 to 
1973. He has argued more cases before 
the Supreme Court than any other living 
person. Griswold has been an active par- 
ticipant on the Oberlin College Board of 
Trustees for 50 years. This article was 
adapted from a speech he delivered in 
Oberlin April 20—two weeks after argu- 
ing his 127th case before the Supreme 
Court—to honor the bicentennial of the 
Constitution. 
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Former solicitor general Erwin Griswold (far right) chats with Oberlin students, faculty, and 


staff following his April address, “Arguing before the Supreme Court.” The 1961 recipient of 
the Oberlin College Alumni Association’s highest honor, the Alumni Medal, Griswold is cur- 
rently a senior partner in the Washington, D.C., law firm Jones, Day, Reavis, & Pogue. 


be shallow. It can be said, of course, that 
this is not important since so few applica- 
tions for review can be granted anyway. 
These problems have been discussed in 
two recent excellent books, one (The Fed- 
eral Courts: Crisis and Reform) by a judge 
of a court of appeals, Judge Posner of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit, and the other (Storm Cen- 
ter) by a political scientist, Professor David 
O’Brien of the University of Virginia, who 
spent a year in the Supreme Court build- 
ing as a judicial fellow on the staff of the 
administrative assistant to the chief jus- 
tice. 

Another problem of the court is that an 
increased number of law clerks have 
been delegated responsibilities, contribut- 
ing to the steady increase in the volume of 
concurring and dissenting opinions and to 
the justices’ production of longer and 
more heavily footnoted opinions. 

And I can just see the process. The law 
clerks are very good students. They write 
elaborate memoranda about everything 
to show they have read the applications 
thoroughly. They put in many footnotes. 


And the justices, under pressure, look 
over their work, think it pretty good and 
put it in their opinions. The result is that 
opinions today are far longer than they 
need to be, far longer than they ought to 
be, and far more numerous than they 
ought to be. We have opinions, concur- 
ring opinions, dissenting opinions; it is ex- 
tremely difficult to get a clear view of the 
Supreme Court’s conception of the law in 
a particular area. 

The proliferation of opinions is also a 
consequence of collegiality apparently 
having fallen by the wayside due to the 
great caseload pressure on the Court. No 
longer are opinions discussed and ham- 
mered out, improved and adjusted in con- 
ference. Much of the interchange within 
the Court is now by exchange of memo- 
randa. An increasing number of cases are 
decided without any opinion attracting a 
majority of the Supreme Court. Professor 
O’Brien writes that between 1969 and 
1984 there were 111 plurality opinions, 
that is, opinions of less than a majority— 
more plurality opinions than were ren- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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COMMENCEMENT ALBUM °87 
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A crew from the Christian Science Monitor vis- 


ited the reunion picnic of the classes of 1966, 
1967, and 1968. The Monitor’s television divi- 


Ann Pearson’s sunglasses reflect fellow members of the Class of 1981 while sion featured Oberlin, Princeton, and Iowa in 
her smile reflects enjoyment of reunion/commencement weekend. a program on the classes of 1987 and 1967. 


Secretary of the College Robert Haslun 
’67 speaks with Juan Nazeem Muha- 
jarine, president of the Class of 1987, as 
students, faculty, and administrators 
mill about in front of Peters Hall before 
the processional march to Tappan 
Square. 
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John Gutfreund ’51 was one of four recipients of honorary doctoral degrees at this 
year’s commencement. He is chairman, president, and chief executive officer of the 
investment banking firm Salomon, Inc., and vice chairman of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Composer Ellen Taaffe Zwilich received a doctor of music degree. She is 
the first woman to receive the 1983 Pulitzer Prize for Music. Erich Bloch received an 
honorary doctor of science degree in absentia, family illness preventing him from 
attending the ceremony. He is director of the National Science Foundation (NSF). 


Archbishop Desmond Tutu received an honorary doctor of divinity degree and deliv- 
ered the commencement address, excerpts of which appear inside the front cover. 
Arthur H. “Kenny” Clark ’48 was awarded the 198 ? Award of Distinguished Service 
to the Community. Owner of an Oberlin construction company, Clark gave the College 


a gift of real estate that enabled construction of the new bandstand on Tappan 
Square. 
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event in an Oberlinian year. 
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Victor Thomas Professor of Theology at Harvard University Harvey Cox, whose 
daughter Sara graduated from Oberlin during the weekend, delivered the baccalau- 
reate address this year. His sermon, “A Family Affair,” drew from the story of the 
Prodigal Son (Luke 15: 11-32). The renowned author and lecturer, whose most recent 
book is Religion in the Secular City: Toward a Postmodern Theology, was director of 
religious activities at Oberlin from 1955 through 1958. Above, Cox appears to be 
toking note of an exchange between Archbishop Tutu and President Starr. 

In his welcome and remarks during the commencement ceremony Starr told the 
audience that Oberlin’s historic theology of perfectionism must today “be tempered 
with a sense of our own limits, our shortcomings—in other words, with humility. He 
cited John Friederick Oberlin as a man who “Without compromising his own 
beliefs, .. . became the voice of decency and calm to which all sides could and did 
turn,” adding, “Where Johann Friedrich Oberlin found polarization, he left a legacy 
of reconciliation and harmony. Which is why . . . today we gather under these trees in 
the name of Johann Friedrich Oberlin.” 
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Martha Edelman Clark ’37 chats with 


a classmate at the Half-Century Club 
reception. 


“S aieaas.. ee nes 
Shortly before commencement Suzanne 
Camlin ’87 painted one of Obderlin’s 
rocks with this representation of a South 
African black restricted by barbed wire: 
Pensioner in a Community Garden, Ro- 
digrond (Red Ground) South Africa. 
Camlin was a double major in English 
and German. 
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This family attended the cluster reunion 


picnic for the classes of 1981, 1982, and 
1983. 
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Oberlin in Print (Continued from page 9) 


by Sylvia Hubacher '53 and by Julie Han- 
son Reiswig '82) 

e Bruce Catton, Waiting for the Morning 
Train (submitted by President S. Frederick 
Starr) 

e Mary Gordon, Men and Angels (submit- 
ted by Satone Stoddard Mallory '44) 

e Joseph Harriss, “The Newest Quilt Fad 
Seems to Be Going Like Crazy” in 
Smithsonian Magazine, May 1987 (sub- 
mitted by Margaret Stevens Tuttle °31) 

e John Hersey, The Call (submitted by 
Ann Richards Anderson ’65 and by Laura 
Mick Moore ’32) 

¢ George V. Higgins, Cogan’s Trade (sub- 
mitted by Steven Slosberg '69) 

e Harriet Jacobs, /ncidents in the Life of a 
Slave Girl (submitted by Virginia Deringer 
Thompson ’37) 

e John Jakes, the “North and South” 
novel series (submitted by Betty Gabrielli, 
newswriter in Oberlin’s Office of Com- 
munications) 


¢ Herbert Kubly, American in Italy (sub- 
mitted by Carol Nott ’53) 

e Joseph Lelyveld, Move Your Shadow 
(submitted by Catharine Cook Shedd ’34) 
e Madeleine L'Engle, Arm of the Starfish 
(submitted by Ellen Hertzman ’85) 

e Gerald McFarland, A Scattered People: 
An American Family Moves West (submit- 
ted by Laura Mick Moore ’32) 

e James Michener, Poland (submitted by 
Emily Miller ’82) 

e Toni Morrison, The Bluest Eye (submit- 
ted by Virginia Deringer Thompson 37) 
e Sterling Seagrave, The Soong Dynasty 
(submitted by Rosella Bunch °38, '41) 

e Samuel Shem, House of God (submitted 
by Marie Anderson-Miller, counseling psy- 
chologist in Oberlin’s Psychological Ser- 
vices office, and by Julie Hanson Reiswig 
82) 

e Maggie Scarf, Intimate Partners (sub- 
mitted by Linda Grashoff, editor of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine) 

e¢ John Updike, Bech in Czech in the April 


Bureaucracy in the Court (Continued from page 13) 


dered in the entire previous history of the 
Court. 

I do not argue against dissenting opin- 
ions. They have an important role in the 
development of the law, particularly 
when they are concurred in by three or 
four members of the court. Nor do I object 
to five-to-four decisions. That is the nature 
of the questions that come before the Su- 
preme Court, many of which are issues 
that can not be “proved,” in the mathe- 
matical sense, to be right or wrong. 

But many of the conflicts are not of this 
nature, nor do they involve constitutional 
questions. They involve questions of stat- 
utory construction. For the most part, the 
important thing is that they be decided 
one way rather than the other so that citi- 
zens and lawyers and government offi- 
cials know what they’re supposed to do. 


Other Problems in the Court 

More than 10 years ago, it was pointed 
out that the Supreme Court hears fewer 
than | percent of the cases decided by the 
federal courts of appeals. This leaves the 
judges of the courts of appeals—who are 
hardworking and conscientious—with a 
feeling that nothing is going to happen if 
they do a little innovating: the Supreme 
Court isn’t going to be able to review it. It 
makes the courts of appeals judges, many 
of them, much more free-wheeling than 
they would otherwise be. Since the Su- 
preme Court is no longer able to resolve 
most of the canflicts, this leaves the law in 
many areas in a state of great confusion, 
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and the system of precedent has pretty 
well disappeared as a result. 

We are moving toward a situation in 
which our law is less like the common 
law, where, with a central system of 
courts in England, the law was established 
and then followed by lower-court judges, 
and by lawyers. We are more like the 
civil-law system on the continent of Eu- 
rope, where doctrine—not precedent—is 
important. Doctrine is largely made by ac- 
ademics in the civil-law countries, not by 
judges, and it is very hard to tell in France 
or Germany or Italy what the law is in a 
particular area. 


Proposed Solutions 

We now have 12 United States courts of 
appeals: 11 circuits and the District of Co- 
lumbia. We also have the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit. 
That makes 13. These courts are con- 
stantly deciding cases in conflict with 
each other, and there’s no way to resolve 
that except by the Supreme Court. And 
we ve got to the place where the Supreme 
Court can’t consider all those conflicts. 
What can be done? 

Chief Justice Burger has urged that 
there be an intermediate court of appeals 
to resolve conflicts between the 13 United 
States courts of appeals. | would take a 
somewhat different approach. | think we 
ought to have more courts of appeals or- 
ganized on a topical basis rather than ona 
geographical basis. We now have a 
United States Tax Court with headquar- 


20, 1987, New Yorker (submitted by Presi- 
dent S. Frederick Starr) 

¢ David Foster Wallace, The Broom of 
the System (submitted by Paula Baymiller 
'75, graphic jobs coordinator in Oberlin’s 
Graphic Services department and former 
assistant editor of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine) 

e Robert Penn Warren, Band of Angels 
(submitted by Marion Lord '30 and by 
Thomas Brinkman, Jr., sales representa- 
tive at Metroweb, printers of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine) 

e Meg Wolitzer, Hidden Pictures (submit- 
ted by Debra Israel ’82) 


(Readers may send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, 153 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 
44074 for an updated list of titles of works 
mentioning Oberlin College. Page num- 
bers, publishers, and dates of publication 
are included on the list when Rnown.— 
Ed.) 


ters in Washington, but it sits all over the 
country. What happens when it decides a 
case? The appeal is taken to any one of 12 
different United States courts of appeals, 
and conflicts are inherent in the system. 

We ought to have tax cases originally 
heard by the United States Tax Court and 
the United States district courts all over 
the country, with all of the appeals in tax 
cases being taken to a single United States 
Court of Tax Appeals. The Supreme Court 
would have authority to review that 
court’s decisions, but it almost never 
would do so because the issues that come 
before the tax tribunals are almost never 
constitutional, and the important thing 
about them is that they be decided one 
way or the other. And if Congress thinks 
they're decided wrong—well, Congress 
can change the law. 

By the year 2000 I think we will have 
made some progress in resolving these 
problems. It’s hard to foresee just what it 
will be. We established five or six years 
ago the United States Court of Appeals for 
the Federal Circuit, which has nation- 
wide jurisdiction in all patent and trade- 
mark cases and in all cases of government 
employees. It is working out very well. 
We do have the United States Court of Mil- 
itary Appeals, a fairly narrow area, but 
there are no conflicts of decisions there 
and almost no case goes to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. My best guess is that we 
may start to experiment with an eco- 
nomic court, maybe a tax court, and find 
some way to improve the situation. | 
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George Smith: Talk About a 
Track Record! 


“| love to run,” says George Smith ’87 (New 
York City), not a surprising statement coming 
from someone who has just earned All-Ameri- 
can status at the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association (NCAC) Division II] Outdoor Track 
and Field Championships. What is surprising is 
that Smith had never run track before coming 
to Oberlin. 


During high school (at Phillips Academy in 
Andover, Massachusetts), he says, his perform- 
ance in sports was limited by his size: “I was 
very small, about 5 feet, 4 inches and 100 to 
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110 pounds.” As a high-school underclassman 
he was on the baseball and junior varsity bas- 
ketball teams, and after “filling out” his senior 
year, he played on the varsity basketball team. 
“I always knew I was fast,” says Smith, and it 
was speed, rather than RBIs or goals scored 
that stood out as his strongest suit. 


In a way, Smith’s dental history determined 
his track career at Oberlin. While a member of 
the Oberlin basketball team his first year, he 
was scheduled to have his wisdom teeth re- 
moved during break, which coincided with 
crucial practices. There were more players 
than uniforms that year, and Smith discovered 
that, missing these practices, he would be rele- 
gated to the uniformless and probably 
benched for most of the season. So he went out 
for the track team instead. 


Although he “wasn’t very good freshman 
year,” as a sophomore Smith did the unex- 
pected: at the 1985 conference meet he won 
first place in the 100- and 200-meter dashes (in 
11.3 and 22.61, respectively), surprising his 
coaches and the other competitors in what he 
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recalls as his “most satisfying moment” in ath- 
letics before this year. 

This spring Smith earned All-Conference 
honors in four events at the NCAC meet and 
was a part of three new Oberlin records. In the 
100-meter dash he turned in a 10.7 time, good 
for second place, and finished second in the 
200-meter dash (22.0). His other All-Confer- 
ence performances were as a member of 
Oberlin’s 400- and 1600-meter relay teams. 
Running anchor in the 400 relay, Smith 
brought Oberlin home in a time of 42.8 for a 
second-place finish. Smith was the lead-off 
man on the 1600 team, which set a new school 
record of 3:22.6 with its second-place finish. 

He attributes improvement this year over 
last (when he took second place in the confer- 
ence 100-meter after being undefeated 
throughout the season) to “a combination of 
extra weight lifting and, mentally, being a little 
more together and more confident.” Returning 
to Oberlin from England—he was one of 28 
students chosen to participate in the Danen- 
burg Oberlin-in-London program this past 
school year—he made it his goal, he says, to go 
to the national competition and to be an All- 
American. 

Earlier, he had decided that he was capable 
of breaking 10 established school records, a 
tall order that he very nearly filled: his indoor 
and outdoor school records include those for 
the 60-yard dash (6.4 set in 1987), 300-yard 
dash (33.2, 1986), 100-meter dash (10.6, 1987), 
200-meter dash (21.7, 1987), and—in addition 
to the 1600-meter relay—the mile, 880-yard, 
and 400-meter relays. 

Smith also gives credit for his success this 
year to the fact that several talented new run- 
ners on the 1987 team made practices more 
competitive and, as a result, more beneficial. 
As co-captain of the team, Smith had the 
chance to help his teammates as well; he spent 
extra time with head coach Joseph Gurtis con- 
ferring on team strategies—such as the place- 
ment of runners within a relay team—and cul- 
tivating the abilities of individual runners. 

Also cultivated during Smith’s time as co- 
captain was a close relationship with Gurtis. 
“We're good friends,” Smith says, “I have a lot 
of respect for him.” Gurtis’s “old school” coach- 
ing style (“he tells us to run faster and to run 
harder—no psychological pep talks”) comple- 
mented Smith’s own “totally motivated” atti- 
tude, he says. 

Smith seems never to have had a problem 
balancing schoolwork with running indoor 
and outdoor track. “Running,” he says, “is a 
good release from academic pressure.” 

Besides athletics and academics, Smith, an 
English major, devoted time to a number of 
other interests while at Oberlin. During the 
four years he worked on the Oberlin Review 
he served as reporter, sports editor, and man- 
aging editor. In his junior and senior years he 


worked for the Oberlin Office of Communica- 
tions, first as assistant to the sports information 
director and, later, as a news services writer. 
He spent his freshman-year winter term re- 
searching a parnphlet for the American Com- 
mittee on Africa. Published in 1984, the pam- 
phlet described the destabilization of Southern 
Africa by the South African government. 

Summers away from Oberlin he held intern- 
ships at radio station WCBS in New York and at 
the Boston Globe. This summer he is working 
at the Portland, Oregon, Oregonian before be- 
ginning graduate studies at the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism, where he plans 
to explore broadcasting. 

In May, Smith placed third in the nation in 
the 100-meter dash at the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association meet with a time of 10.88 
seconds in the finals, having earned his chance 
to compete with a time of 10.84 in the prelimi- 
naries. At the close of the 1987 track season 
(and his Oberlin track career), Smith is the 
school record holder in eight indoor and out- 
door events (four individual and four relay). Of 
his accomplishments at the national competi- 
tions, Smith says only, “It was a nice way to go 
out.” 

—Emily Nunn, Intern 
Office of Communications 


22 from Spring Sports Teams 
Named All-Conference 


Oberlin placed 22 student athletes on spring 
All-North Coast Athletic Conference (NCAC) 
teams this year. Of the 22, 14 made first team 
selections, two made second team selections, 
and 18 were honorable mentions. 

The Yeomen track and field team had a 
highly successful season, finishing in fourth 
place at the 1987 NCAC outdoor track and field 
championships with 75 team points and plac- 
ing eight of its members on All-NCAC teams. 
The Yeomen had an overall dual meet record 
of 21-8. 

In addition to George Smith’s outstanding 
performances (see “George Smith: Talk about a 
Track Record” elsewhere in this section), first- 
year sensation Toju Omatete (Lagos, Nigeria) 
earned All-NCAC laurels in four events at the 
league championships. He finished third in the 
triple jump (41' 9 1/4”), was part of both the 
400- and 1600-meter relay teams, and was the 
conference co-champion in the 400-meter 
dash. Running a 49.9 in the event, Omatete’s 
effort eclipsed the old Oberlin record of 50.2 
set in 1985 by All-NCAC performer Steve Gar- 
mon (University City, Missouri) who was a part 
of this year’s 400 team. The fourth member of 
the 400 team was sophomore Steve Waite 
(Cleveland), who earned All-National Colle- 
giate Athletic Association recognition as well. 

Sophomore runners Max Ryan (New York 
City) and Russell Swan (Pittsburgh) earned All- 
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Sophomore Russell Swan hands off the ba- 
ton in the 1600-meter relay. In addition to 
running on Oberlin’s All-N.C_.A.C 1600-me- 
ter relay team, Swan also competed in the 
400-meter intermediate hurdles. 


Conference honors as members of the 1600 
team. In addition, Ryan finished third at the 
conference meet in the 800-meter run (1:57.1) 
while Swan, unable to defend his 1986 confer- 
ence crown in the 400-meter intermediate 
hurdles, crossed the line in third (56.4) place. 

The sole conference champion was first- 
year distance runner Chris Kendrick (Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina), who claimed the 5000- 
meter run title with a first-place time of 
15:37. 

Also at the NCAC meet, first-year student 
Chris Andrews (Oberlin) broke the Oberlin 
school record in the 110-meter high hurdles 
for the third time during the outdoor track sea- 
son. Finishing third in the event, Andrews ran 
a time of 15.1, knocking 0.2 seconds off his 
previous school mark set April 28 against 
Hiram. He first broke the record on April 11 
with a 15.5 performance at the Kenyon Re- 
lays. The pre-season record was 15.8, set by 
David Wade ’82 in 1980. 

The women tracksters placed fifth at the 
NCAC championships with 46 team points. 
Senior co-captains Sarah Cox (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts) and Ellen Molotsky (Bethesda, 
Maryland) ended their splendid careers by 
earning All-NCAC honors at the conference 
championship meet, and junior field event spe- 
cialist Rachael Hazen (Weston, Massachusetts) 
earned All-Conference honors with her third- 
place finish in the javelin (115’ 10”). Hazen 
broke her own school record with a 121’ 
throw April 11 at the Kenyon Relays. 

Perhaps the finest female runner ever at 
Oberlin, Cox closed out her career as confer- 
ence champion in the 3000-meter run. Her 


Seniors Sarah Cox and Ellen Molotsky, co-captains of the women’s track team. received All- 
N.C.A.C recognition for their spring performances. 
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winning time was 10:54.5, 10 seconds ahead of 
her closest competitor. 

Molotsky, recent recipient of the Moulton 
Scholarship awarded to Oberlin’s finest all- 
around female athlete, claimed her All-NCAC 
recognition for a third place (16.9) finish in the 
100-meter high hurdles. She holds the school 
record in the heptathalon (3196 points), set in 
1987, and turned in team-best performances in 
five events this season—800-meter run, 100- 
meter hurdles, 400-meter hurdles, long jump, 
and high jump—and was a member of the 
1600-meter relay team that ran a season-best 
of 4:21.9 at the NCAC meet. She broke her 
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Freshman Chip Winiarski (pitching) and 
sophomore Jerry Carter proved to be 
Oberlin’s one-two punch on the mound this 
baseball season. (Carter appeared in nine 
games, went the distance in six, and com- 
piled a 3-4 record. He led in innings pitched 
(54) and ERA (4.00) and finished second on 
the team with 40 strike-outs.) The hard- 
throwing Winiarski was Oberlin’s top strike- 
out man, eliminating 43 batters (a new 
school record) in 43-2/3 innings. His ERA 
was 4.33. Although Winiarski yielded the 
most walks (28), he pitched the only shutout 
of the season, a 4-0 win over Hiram May 6, 
Just 12 days after he slammed into the left- 
field fence and broke his nose while charging 
after a fly ball. 
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own school record with a 121’ throw April 11 
at the Kenyon Relays. 

The Yeowomen’s overall dual meet record 
was 12-15 this season. 

Seven members of the men’s baseball 
team made AIIl-NCAC teams this season. Jerry 
Carter (Marion, Ohio) was selected first-team 
pitcher, while senior Eric Phillips (Kalamazoo, 
Michigan) and junior Joe D’Egidio (Youngs- 
town) won second-team honors at shortstop 
and outfield, respectively. First baseman Bill 
Kovach (Lorain, Ohio), catcher Orlando 
Knauss (Evanston, Illinois), and second base- 
man John D’Egidio (Youngstown), all juniors, 
and pitcher Chip Winiarski (South Amherst, 
Ohio), a first-year student, earned spots on the 
honorable-mention list. 

Phillips, the only senior on the team, was 
Oberlin’s main threat on the base paths, setting 
a new school record for stolen bases, with 25 
of his 27 attempts ending in success. He also 
set a new school record in runs scored (30). 

Right fielder Joe D’Egidio led the Yeomen in 
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“Lacrosse gets into their blood,” says men’s lacrosse coach Jim Donovan of the 


1987 individual records; he batted .355 on the 
season with 33 hits, 27 singles, and 22 runs bat- 
ted in. 

The Yeomen finished the season with a 13- 
17 overall record and, in NCAC play, tied for 
fifth place with a 7-11 ledger. As a team, 
Oberlin hit .256 for the year and compiled a 
5.09 ERA. 

In spite of the graduation last spring of the 
top three scorers for the men’s lacrosse 
team, the Yeomen closed the season with a 5-7 
overall record. 

First-year student Dave Herman (Lower Me- 
rion, Pennsylvania) led the team in goals (26), 
points (38), assists (12), and shots on goal (107), 
earning All-NCAC honorable-mention for the 
1987 season. Senior co-captain Chris Wofford 
(Lincoln, Massachusetts), the anchor of the 
team’s defense, also earned All-Conference 
honorable mention for his defensive play. He 
was a second-team selection in 1985. 

This spring the Yeomen recorded the 
school’s 200th all-time men’s lacrosse win in 41 


alumni who partipate in the annual alumni/varsity lacrosse game, “and this is a 
chance for them to prove that they haven’t lost their touch. e 

This year about 25 alumni of classes ranging from ’61 to ’86 showed up to show off, 
visit with former teammates, check out new Yeoman talent, and, unfortunately, be 


beaten by the varsity team 6-4. 


According to Donovan, in the first quarter of the game the varsity team members 
play in their own expert positions, but in the remaining periods, they switch ais A 
goalie who has never been a goalie, he says, “makes for an interesting and a ; ose 
game.” All the alumni players, however, are not necessarily rusty, having spent plenty 


of time playing in amateur leagues around the country. 
The alumni lacrosse game started 20 years ago, says 


Donovan, and this is probably 
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the 14th consecutive game. “It’s a nice kind of reunton, he says. 
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Men's tennis team co-captain Al Brown (Des 
Moines), a senior, finished 9-12 overall at the 
number-two position. 


years of the sport. Their 0-4 finish in the NCAC 
placed them fifth in the standings. 


Adrian Brown (Baltimore, Maryland) and 
Rebecca Sugerman (Lawrenceville, New Jer- 
sey), both first-year students, carried the of- 
fense for the women’s lacrosse team during 
most of the season. Brown led the team with 
33 goals, 37 points, and 80 shots on goal, and 
Sugerman, an All-State player in high school, 
finished close behind with 27 goals and 31 
points. They tied for the club lead in assists 
with four each. 


Sugerman and Brown were named to the 
All-NCAC team, Sugerman on defense and 
Brown at attack. Named to the All-NCAC hon- 
orable-mention team, along with Berman, was 
junior Diana Strauss (Scarsdale, New York). 
Sugerman was also selected to the Brine Inter- 
collegiate Women’s Lacrosse Coaches Associa- 
tion All-Midwest honorable-mention team. 


The Yeowomen laxers finished the season 
with a 3-6 overall record and a 1-6 conference 
record, which put them in fifth place in the 
NCAC. The team scored victories over the Uni- 
versity of Michigan club (17-9), Ohio Wesleyan 
(13-9), and Earlham (5-3), but a four-game los- 
ing string between the Michigan and O.WU. 
victories hurt Oberlin’s title chances. 
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The men’s tennis squad improved on last 
year’s sixth-place finish at the NCAC champi- 
onship, tying for fourth place in 1987 with four 
team points. The team finished with an 11-7 
overall record and a 3-3 mark in conference 
dual-match play. 

Like several other Oberlin teams this spring, 
the men’s tennis team was led by young play- 
ers. The first-year combo of Greg Hansen (Ann 
Arbor) and Erik Erikson (Oberlin), playing dou- 
bles at the number-three slot, earned an over- 
all record of 10-3 and was 4-1 in the confer- 
ence. While Hansen and Erikson were the 
number-one seeded pair going into the NCAC 
championships, their first league loss came as 
an upset in the first round of championship 
competition. 

Sophomore players Ted Mattison (Minneap- 
olis) and Tom Fontana (New Haven, Connecti- 
cut) led Oberlin in overall singles wins, both 
tallying records of 14-8 for the season. Matti- 
son topped the Oberlin singles players with a 
5-3 NCAC mark at the number-five spot while 
Fontana’s conference record was 4-3 at num- 
ber six. 

With a victory over Case Western Reserve 
and a season-ending win over Youngstown 
State, the women’s tennis team snapped a 
six-match losing string to finish 2-8 overall, 1-4 
in the conference. Oberlin tied for sixth place 
at the NCAC championships. 

Head coach Michelle Ennis’s top singles 
player was junior Mena Colucci (Jamestown, 
New York) at the number-one singles position. 
Colucci had the most wins in singles play (4-10) 
and tied senior Ingrid Wheelock (Rochester, 
New York) with conference match wins at two. 
Colucci teamed with aggressive freshman Kris- 
tine Dahlquist (Delaware, Ohio) at number-one 
doubles for a 3-9 overall mark, 2-4 in the 
NCAC. The only other player with more than 
two victories was Wheelock, who compiled a 
3-8 singles mark. 

—Steve Pulver 
Sports Information Director 


Alumnus Evens Score 


Robert Fishback ’58, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank in Brookings, South Dakota, do- 
nated to the College this spring two Daktronics 
scoring systems for baseball and football. 

“Oberlin College provided many good op- 
portunities for me,” Fishback recently told 
Northwestern Banker magazine. “Among 
them was that they let me play on the basket- 
ball team for four years. | am grateful for my 
years at Oberlin, and this contribution is one 
way of showing my appreciation to the ath- 
letic department and to the College.” 

The donation is a welcome one: “The foot- 
ball scoreboard is pretty shot,” says College 
sports information director Steve Pulver. 
Standing eight feet high and measuring 16 feet 
across, the new scoreboard is scheduled to ar- 
rive in time for the first football game of the 
ce ‘season. The College received the base- 
1/2 feet high and 
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18 1/2 feet wide, in March before the start of 
baseball season. The digits on both solid-state 
scoreboards are two feet high. 

—E.N. 


Carr Pool Scores Again 


Two years ago the west wall of Carr Pool re- 
ceived a new splash of color when Robert 
Weisbord ’85 painted a mural of swimmers 
upon it. Now that wall has one more notable 
addition—in February a new digital score- 
board was installed. It not only displays home- 
and visiting-team scores for both men’s and 
women’s events, but gives split times for each 
of the six lanes. The scoreboard was _ pur- 
chased for $17,430 with funds from the Heis- 
man Club. 
—Paula M. Baymiller '75 
Outgoing Assistant Editor 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine 


The new swimming and diving scoreboard in 
Carr Pool 


Marcella Spahr, Women’s 
Sports Advocate 


In 1931, when Marcella Spahr ’28 joined the 
faculty at Ambridge (Pennsylvania) High 
School, she began a career that was to lead to 
her recognition as one of the leaders in the 
development of women’s athletics in this coun- 
try. In that year, when varsity basketball for 
girls had been abolished in western Pennsylva- 
nia, Spahr initiated a half-century-long pro- 
gram of intramural basketball for girls. At sea- 
son's end she picked 20 girls to play in an 
all-star game modeled after the Yale-Princeton 
program she had participated in as a student at 
Oberlin. 


“The program was an immediate success 
and continued to grow,” said Spahr in an inter- 
view for an article in the Greensburg, Pennsy]- 
vania, 7ribune-Review published last October. 
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Marcella Spahr 


“In time, as the enrollment increased, | had 
370 girls out for intramural basketball.” 


In 1981, when the resurgence of girls’ inter- 
scholastic basketball drew athletes away from 
intramural play, her high-school intramural 
program ended. That year NBC television net- 
work filmed portions of the 50th Ambridge 
girls’ all-star game and aired it on a segment of 
the “Today Show.” It was then, on national tel- 
evision, that Spahr was first honored for her 
efforts in starting one of the first and longest- 
lasting girls’ basketball programs in the coun- 
try. 

Spahr joined the Ambridge faculty as head 
of the physical education department after 
having earned the master’s degree from New 
York University and having spent two years 
teaching elementary school. She coached the 
intramural competition at Ambridge for 19 
years and in 1968, after 37 years, retired. Dur- 
ing the 50 years of the intramural program’s 
existence, Spahr missed only one all-star 
game. 


Spahr believes that schools should operate 
both varsity and intramural programs so that 
as many students as possible can experience 
the lessons of teamwork. The primary purpose 
of the program should be to develop well- 
trained, inspired leaders who hold high stan- 
dards and an understanding of human rela- 
tionships, she says. 

To again honor such a person, 23 of her 
neighbors held a surprise party for her July 13, 
1986, on her 80th birthday. Spahr continues to 
drive her Jeep back and forth between her 
two residences in Pennsylvania (Deer Lake 
Park near Chalk Hill and Avalon, north of Pitts- 
burgh) and still enjoys gardening and fishing. 

—PM.B. 
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TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK 


Trustees Vote to Divest of 
South Africa-Related Stock 


At its June meeting the Oberlin College Board 
of Trustees voted 15-6 to divest from its gen- 
eral investment pool the College’s stock held in 
U.S. corporations operating in South Africa. 
Four trustees abstained from voting. Of 
Oberlin’s $200 million endowment, $14.6 mil- 
lion is invested in 12 U.S. corporations operat- 
ing in South Africa. 

The two-part motion was transmitted to the 
full board May 8 by the trustees’ Executive 
Committee. The motion, as passed by the 
board June 5 and 6, is: 

Oberlin College will not hold and will 
forthwith and in a financially prudent man- 
ner divest itself of stock held by the general 
investment pool in any corporation still op- 
erating in South Africa, that is, doing busi- 
ness with 25 or more employees in that 
country, such divestment to be completed 
no later than June 1, 1988. 

The trustees charge the board’s Advisory 
Committee on Social and Political Concerns 
with monitoring the process of divestment 
in accordance with the previous motion, 
and, on this matter, if it deems necessary, 
with making recommendations to the trust- 
ees no later than their meeting in June 1988. 

In an additional motion passed over the 
weekend, the board stated that these two mo- 
tions constitute “the total policy of the Board of 
Trustees, replacing all previous actions on this 
subject,” with one major exception: the Col- 
lege will continue to adhere to its prior policy 
of neither buying nor holding stock in any cor- 
poration carrying on a number of South Af- 
rica-related business activities, including the 
maintenance of operations in Namibia, the 
marketing of Krugerrands, the making or re- 
newal of loans to the South African govern- 
ment or to any agency controlled by the South 
African government, or the direct sale of prod- 
ucts or services to the South African military 
or police or to South Africa’s Armaments De- 
velopment and Production Corporation, the 
South African Coal, Oil, and Gas Corporation, 
or South Africa’s Nuclear Corporation. 

The trustees’ actions came after a March 11 
announcement by President S. Frederick Starr 
that he would recommend to the board a pro- 
gram of phased and total divestment of the 
College’s holdings in U.S. corporations doing 
business in South Africa. 

“After extensive deliberation, the Oberlin 
College Board of Trustees decided that it is in 
the best interest of the future of Oberlin Col- 
lege to divest from our general investment 
pool all stock of corporations operating in 
South Africa,” said board chairman George R. 
Bent following the passage of the motions. “It 
is the board’s considered judgment that the ed- 
ucational mission at Oberlin will be best served 
by taking this action,” he added. 

In addition to President Starr’s recent sup- 
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port for divestment, formal and informal urg- 
ings for such action have been expressed over 
several years by other Oberlin groups, includ- 
ing students, the Alumni Association, the Gen- 
eral Faculty, and the union representing 
Oberlin’s clerical workers. In statements to a 
board committee in March these groups em- 
phasized, among other points, the view that 
investment in corporations operating in South 
Africa increasingly constituted an obstacle to 
the pursuit of the College’s educational mis- 
sion. 

Eighteen students—five of whose travel ex- 
penses to and from Oberlin were borne by the 
College—attended the June board meeting. At 
the board’s invitation three addressed the 
board; they spoke in favor of divestment. 

Over recent months the board’s consider- 
ation of divestment has focused on the impact 
of its South African investment policy on the 
long-term and short-term needs of the College 
in carrying out its educational mission. More 
specifically, the board has weighed 

e its responsibility as fiduciaries 

e the efficacy of divestment as a mechanism 
for stimulating change in the attitudes of the 
College’s portfolio companies 

¢ the moral implications of possible indirect 
association of the College with an official gov- 
ernment policy that is irreconcilable with the 
College’s unique historic commitment to racial 
Justice 

¢ the economic costs of divestment 

e the educational value of the South African 
investment as a topic for continuing debate 

e the burdens placed on other important 
educational activities by prolonged emphasis 
on South African investment policy 

e the significance of the president's recom- 
mendation to divest, and 

e the extent to which the board may take 
these factors into account in determining in- 
vestment policy. 

Since 1978, the College’s investment policy 
has stipulated that the College will not buy or 
hold stocks in U.S. corporations doing business 
in South Africa unless they subscribe to and 
comply satisfactorily with the Sullivan Princi- 
ples, codes of conduct for companies operating 
in South Africa prescribing equal and fair em- 
ployment practices for all employees. 

Two days before the Oberlin trustees met, 
the Reverend Leon Sullivan, author of the Sul- 
livan Principles, called for a complete eco- 
nomic pullout from South Africa by the United 
States; he also called for a total embargo on 
trade with South Africa and a cessation of dip- 
lomatic relations with that nation until its 
white minority government ends apartheid 
and grants political rights to the countrys 
black majority. 

Oberlin has placed itself at the forefront of 
all U.S. colleges and universities that educate 
black South African liberal arts students. It has 
provided full Oberlin scholarships during the 


just-concluded academic year to seven black 
South African students through the South Afri- 
can Education Program and the Archbishop 
Desmond M. Tutu Refugee Scholarship Fund. 
In addition, two of Oberlin’s recent black South 
African graduates attended the College on full 
scholarships. 

The College’s active concern with South Af- 
rican investments dates back to June 1971, 
when the Board of Trustees empowered a 
campus committee to act on behalf of the Col- 
lege in determining how its proxies would be 
voted on shareholder resolutions relating to 
social concerns. That committee functions to- 
day as the College Committee on Shareholder 
Responsibility (CCSR), comprising Oberlin 
trustees, faculty, administrators, students, and 
alumni. Last semester CCSR wrote to the U.S. 
corporations with a presence in South Africa in 
which the College holds stock; it urged them to 
adopt the shareholder resolutions introduced 
by TIAA-CREF (in which Oberlin College fac- 
ulty and staff pensions are vested) and other 
major pension funds that call on corporations 
to withdraw from South Africa. 


Course, Proficiency 
Requirements Considered, 
Accepted, Rejected 


The college faculty has given final approval to 
a requirement for quantitative proficiency, a 
guideline for language proficiency, and a set of 
distribution guidelines. 

Future students may meet the quantitative- 
proficiency requirement by attaining certain 
scores on placement examinations or by pass- 
ing certain 100-level courses in the Mathemat- 
ics Department. 

The language-proficiency guideline calls for 
successful completion of second-year college 
study, or the equivalent. Earlier in the past se- 
mester the college faculty had provisionally 
passed but finally rejected a language-profi- 
ciency requirement. 

The new distribution guidelines designate 
eight groups of courses: historical perspective; 
social and behavioral sciences; humanistic in- 
quiry; natural science and technology; non- 
western, minority, and women’s studies; crea- 
tive and performing arts; and physical activity. 
The number of credit hour suggested for each 
distribution group varies, and many courses 
are considered to be in more than one group. 
The new guidelines replace current general 
educational guidelines recommending that 
students take nine hours in each of three divi- 
sions: art and humanities, social and behav- 
ioral sciences, and natural sciences and mathe- 
matics. 

In passing the legislation, the college faculty 
concluded deliberations begun more than two 
years ago, when its Educational Plans and Poli- 
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cies Committee reported that nearly half the 
students graduating from Oberlin were not 
meeting the general educational guidelines. 


Visiting Committee Formed 
for Allen Memorial Art 


Museum 

A visiting committee has been created for the 
Allen Memorial Art Museum, in order to “pro- 
vide fresh, knowledgeable, and sympathetic 
outside views of inside programs,” according 
to President S. Frederick Starr. A similar com- 
mittee has been formed for the Conservatory 
of Music (Oberlin Alumni Magazine Spring 
1987). 

The committee members, whose mission is 
to build personal and professional links be- 
tween the museum and the greater world, will 
serve renewable, four-year terms. They are: 

e Andre Emmerich °44 president of Andre 
Emmerich Gallery, Inc., and a dealer in con- 
temporary, classical, and pre-Columbian art. 
He is a member of the board and past presi- 
dent of the Art Dealers Association of Amer- 
ica. 


e Allan Frumkin, director of the Allan 
Frumkin Gallery and a dealer in contempo- 
rary art and American 19th- and 20th-century 
drawing. He brought to national attention con- 
temporary art of the San Francisco Bay area 
and Chicago. 

e Elaine Hadden, Cleveland philanthropist 
and former president of the Board of Over- 
seers of Case Western Reserve University. Her 
husband is John A. Hadden, nephew of Eliza- 
beth Severance Prentiss, who gave funds to 
build Oberlin’s art museum in memory of her 
first husband, Dudley Peter Allen. 

e Judith Hernstadt, city planner, broadcast- 
ing and real-estate executive, and collector of 
19th-century American art. She is a member 
of the the fine arts committee of the U.S. De- 
partment of State, the Decorative Arts Trust, 
the National Committee on American Foreign 
Policy, and the Hudson Institute. 

e Richard Hunt, one of the first artists on the 
national scene to make welded metal sculp- 
ture. His works are in the collections of the 
Allen Memorial Art Museum, New York’s Met- 
ropolitan Museum and Museum of Modern 
Art, Art Institute of Chicago, the Hirshhorn 
Museum in Washington, D.C., and the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. He is a member of the 
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Benjamin Bailey (center) and his wife, Cynthia Bailey, chat with Oberlin trustee Her- 
bert Kaatz ’58 at the welcoming reception held for the Baileys May 11. Ben Bailey, 
former senior vice-president and manager of institutional trust administration and 
marketing at Huntington Bank in Ohio, heads Oberlin’s new Business Initiative Pro- 
gram. Endowed by a $1 million gift from Donald Longman ’32 and his wife, Anne 
Longman (see “Liberal Arts and Business: Donald and Anne Longman Energize the 
Connection” in the fall 1986 issue), the program is charged with developing intern- 
ships for Oberlin undergraduates in business settings, creating post-graduate busi- 
ness-career opportunities. for students in the private as well as the not-for-profit sec- 
tors, and otherwise expanding Oberlin’s presence in the business world. Bailey holds 
a J.D. degree from Case-Western Reserve School of Law and a B.A. degree in eco- 


nomics from De Pauw University. 
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board of the National Council of the Arts and 
of the American Academy in Rome. 

e Katharine Kuh, art critic, consultant, 
former director of Katharine Kuh Gallery, and 
art adviser to the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago. She is former curator of modern art at 
the Art Institute of Chicago and former art 
critic for the Saturday Review. 

e Richard Levy, president of the New Or- 
leans Museum of Art and collector of Old Mas- 
ter Dutch and French painting and Symbolist 
painting. He is a neurosurgeon at Touro Infir- 
mary in New Orleans. 

¢ Robert Light °50, president, Robert M. 
Light and Co., dealing in old-master prints and 
drawings. He is on the boards of directors of 
the Santa Barbara (California) Symphony and 
the Santa Barbara Center for the Performing 
Arts. 

e¢ William Luers, president, New York Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art and former U.S. am- 
bassador to Venezuela and Czechoslovakia. 
He is a member of the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations and the International Institute of Strate- 
gic Studies. 

¢ Robert Menschel, investment banker and 
partner, security sales, Goldman Sachs and 
Co., and collector of photography. He is a 
member of the boards of directors of the Mu- 
nicipal Arts Society, New York, and the Horace 
W. Goldsmith Foundation. 

¢ Jan Keene Muhlert 67, art historian and 
director of the Amon Carter Museum, Fort 
Worth, Texas. She is former director of the art 
museum at the University of lowa and former 
assistant curator at the Allen Art Museum. 

e Victoire Rankin, chair of the Women’s 
Council, Cleveland Museum of Art; trustee and 
member of the Women’s Committee, Cleve- 
land Institute of Art. Her husband, Alfred 
Rankin, Jr., is an Oberlin trustee. 

e Angelica Rudenstine, freelance curator, 
art historian, author. She is a former curator of 
the Guggenheim Museum in New York. 

¢ Reynold Sachs ’61, former chief executive 
officer and chair of Digital Switch Corporation. 
He taught at Columbia Graduate School of 
Business and the University of Virginia. 

¢ Heinz Schneider, financial consultant. He 
is a collector and connoisseur of Renaissance 
and Baroque bronzes and decorative arts. 

¢ John Stern ’39, Chicago attorney, Oberlin 
trustee, and major donor to the Allen Memo- 
rial Art Museum. He is also a trustee of Chica- 
go’s Museum of Contemporary Art and a life 
trustee of the Music Associates of Aspen. 

¢ Evan Turner, director, Cleveland Museum 
of Art. He is former director of the art muse- 
ums of Montreal, Philadelphia, and the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

¢ Nancy Coe Wixom '55, art and architec- 
tural historian, author, president of the West- 
chester (New York) Preservation League, co- 
curator of the Barton-Pell Mansion Museum in 
Pelham Bay Park (New York), and member of 
the Council for Lyndhurst, the Hudson River 
mansion built by financier Jay Gould. 

Speaking of the new committee, William 
Chiego, director of the Allen Memorial Art Mu- 
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seum, says, “This distinguished group of men 
and women, representing a wide range of ex- 
perience and knowledge in the visual arts and 
the life of art institutions, will provide valuable 
new intellectual links and an expanded na- 
tional profile for the museum.” 


Joan Lewis Danforth Trustee 


New York City community leader Joan Lewis 
Danforth has been elected a member of the 
Board of Trustees; she is filling the unexpired 
term of her late husband, former Oberlin 
Board Chairman Robert S. Danforth, who died 
in January. 

A 1953 graduate of Stanford University, 
where she earned the B.A. degree in sociology, 
Joan Lewis Danforth is also an alumna of Mills 
College, which she attended from 1949 to 
1951; she has been a Mills College trustee since 
1985. 

Danforth was an investment officer for Citi- 
bank in New York City for a number of years, 
leaving that position in 1979; she married Ro- 
bert Danforth in 1974. 


Manfred Lassen Named New 
Chaplain 

The Reverend Manfred James Lassen, an or- 
dained Lutheran minister who is a member of 
the Association of Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches, has been appointed Oberlin Col- 
lege’s Protestant chaplain. Lassen, whose ap- 
pointment took effect July 1, succeeds the Rev- 
erend Susan McGarry ’74, who served as 
Oberlin’s Protestant chaplain since 1984 and is 
leaving Oberlin to pursue advanced graduate 
studies. 

Lassen comes to Oberlin from Pennsylvania 
State University, where, for the past year, he 
served as interim associate campus pastor for 
the University Lutheran Parish. 

Lassen will be part of the College’s Office of 
Chaplains, which is supervised by a team of 
three chaplains, each of whom is affiliated with 
one of the three major religious constituencies 
at Oberlin (Protestant, Roman Catholic, and 
Jewish). The office reports to President Starr 
and is advised and supported by the College's 
Committee on Religious Life, whose members 
are drawn from the faculty and student body. 


Recent Grants Include Funds 
to Attract Top Junior Faculty 


The Nord Faculty Fellowship has been estab- 
lished at Oberlin to enable the College to re- 
cruit exceptionally well qualified young 
scholars and scientists to its faculty, allowing 
for salaries approximately 10 percent higher 
than the average third- or fourth-year Oberlin 
salary. Additional enhancements—such as 
summer salary, research assistance, research 
leave, and supplements to externally funded 
research grants—could add support amount- 
ing to 30 percent of total compensation. 
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Oberlin trustee Eric Nord, who with his wife, 
Jane, established Oberlin’s Nord Endowment, 
says the fellowships could especially 
strengthen the College’s ability to recruit 
women and members of minority groups into 
the faculty ranks. The new fellowships are to 
be funded by Oberlin’s Nord Endowment. In- 
come from the endowment—estimated at 
$45,000 for 1987-88—is to be used exclusively 
for the Nord Faculty Fellowships for at least 
the next 13 years. Eric Nord is chairman of the 
board of the Nordson Corporation. 

The Institute of Museum Services has 
awarded the Allen Memorial Art Museum a 
$53,180 general operating support grant to 
help the museum improve and expand educa- 
tion and membership programs, catalogue the 
collections, and computerize records. The 
grant is the maximum award allowed for a mu- 
seum of the Allen’s size. The membership pro- 
gram is the benefactor of another recent 
strong act of support: a $30,000 challenge 
grant from the Nordson Foundation. The grant 
will match, dollar-for-dollar, up to $10,000 a 
year in new museum memberships as well as 
increases in membership contributions from 
continuing members. 

The McGregor Fund has awarded the Col- 
lege a $50,000 grant to purchase scientific 
equipment. The grant underwrites the pur- 
chase of major items of laboratory or com- 
puter equipment. (Earlier in the 1986-87 aca- 
demic year, Oberlin received the largest gift 
for scientific equipment in its history from the 
Sherman Fairchild Foundation ($500,000) as 
well as a total of $56,028 for scientific instru- 
mentation from the National Science Founda- 
tion.) 

The GTE Foundation has awarded the Col- 
lege a grant of $30,000 for a two-year pilot pro- 
gram to increase the number of minority stu- 
dents graduating with majors in the natural 
sciences and mathematics. Oberlin is one of 20 
private colleges and universities throughout 
the U.S. to receive a grant in the GTE Founda- 
tion’s FOCUS program, designed to create 
models for increasing the traditionally low 
number of minority students completing un- 
dergraduate degrees in science and engineer- 
ing. 

The Charlotte R. Schmidlapp Fund, of Cin- 
cinnati, has granted the College $40,000 as the 
first of four annual gifts to establish a loan fund 
for women students. The loans, administered 
through Oberlin’s regular program of financial 
aid, will obligate students morally—but not le- 
gally—to repay them after graduation. The 
loans will be made without interest or security. 
Under the terms of the grant, the College will 
disburse all, or substantially all, of the loan 
funds during the coming academic year. As the 
loans are repaid, the funds will be available for 
new loans to students then enrolled. 

The National Science Foundation (NSF) has 
awarded the Chemistry Department $19,300 
to buy a Fourier-transform infrared spectrom- 
eter for classroom use. The grant proposal was 
written by chemistry professors Albert Matlin 
and Norman Craig. NSF has also renewed pro}- 


ect grants totaling $85,985 for faculty in the 
biology and physics departments (see entries 
under Catherine McCormick and Robert 
Warner in “Faculty Notes’). 


Faculty Members Win 
Guggenheims, Fulbright 


Lawrence Buell, professor of English, and 
Richard Spear, Mildred C. Jay Professor of Art, 
have been awarded John Simon Guggenheim 
fellowships, enabling Buell to study literary 
prose about the American environment, and 
Spear to study the baroque Bolognese painter 
Guido Reni (1575-1542). James Dobbins, pro- 
fessor of religion and East Asian studies, has 
won a Fulbright Scholar Award to do research 
in Japan on Pure Land Bhuddism. 

All three men—who live on the same block 
of Forest Street in Oberlin—plan to write 
books on their research. 

Buell’s new book on the American environ- 
ment will center on Thoreau (particularly Wal- 
den) and later writers aligned with him—John 
Burroughs, John Muir, Aldo Leopold, Edward 
Abbey, Wendell Berry, and Annie Dillard. His 
Guggenheim proposal “arises not only from 
my former research involvements,” he says, 
but also directly from his teaching of the En- 
glish course American Literature and the 
American Environment, which is cross-listed 
with Oberlin’s Environmental Studies Pro- 
gram. “Were it not for the opportunity af- 
forded me by the existence of that program to 
teach such a course, | might not have gener- 
ated the proposal,” he adds. 

Richard Spear has been studying the prob- 
lem of “originals” and “originality” for the past 
four years, and his project on Reni, he says, 
may shed light on it. Spear will write a critical 
study “that discusses Reni’s career in general, 
and attempts to fill lacunae in the Reni litera- 
ture in particular.” He will spend the first se- 
mester of his Guggenheim year at Oberlin and 
the second semester as art historian-in-resi- 
dence at the American Academy in Rome. 

James Dobbins will take a two-year leave 
from teaching to finish a manuscript on letters 
written in Japan’s medieval period and to be- 
gin work on a history of Pure Land Buddhism. 
He has translated 10 relatively short letters— 
the translations cover about 25 pages—written 
by a woman named Eshinni (1182-1268?), who 
practiced Pure Land Buddhism. His mono- 
graph examines the letters in the light of daily 
life in medieval Japan and the religious mind- 
set fostered by it; the experience of women in 
medieval times; and the attraction of Pure 
Land Buddhism for Eshinni. His research will 
also be supported by awards from the Japan 
Foundation and the Social Science Research 
Council. 


Faculty Notes 


Associate Professor of Government Marc Ble- 
cher has received a $3500 research grant 
from the National Endowment for the Human- 
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ities for his study of local government in China. 
Through a case study of the Hebei Province, 
he is analyzing the county’s political and eco- 
nomic responses to Chinese reforms and their 
roles in them... .David Cleeton, associate 
professor of economics, in 1987-88 will be a 
faculty fellow of the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health training program in the Center for 
Health Economics and Law at the University 
of Wisconsin in Madison, where he will con- 
tinue his research on the capital structure of 
hospitals and the public-policy issues surround- 
ing the medically uninsured . . . .Professor of 
History Marcia Colish, who spent 1986-87 as 
a visiting member of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study at Princeton University, spoke in 
May on the topic “Early Porretan Theology” at 
the 21st International Congress on Medieval 
Studies at Western Michigan University. Earlier 
she presented a lecture titled “Why Peter Lom- 
bard?” at Michigan State University, the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, and at the Medieval 
Academy of America meeting in Toronto. The 
lecture was drawn from her current project, a 
book on the 12th-century theologian. In 
March, at a Brown University symposium on 
the theme of conversion and the literature of 
conversion in the Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance, Colish delivered a lecture titled “Stoic 
Sage, Christian Saint: Augustine, Conversion, 
and Stoic Ethics.”... Dwight Collins ‘74, 
artist in residence in the Theater and Dance 
Program and Black Studies Department, last 
month toured nine Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity campuses, where he performed his own 
compilation of poetry and prose from the 
Harlem Renaissance titled “Dark Symphony 
Revisited.” ... Professor of Chemistry Nor- 
man Craig '53 is one of six U.S. educators this 
year to receive the national Catalyst Award for 
Excellence in Chemistry Teaching from the 
Chemical Manufacturers Association of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Winners of the award were se- 
lected on the basis of excellence in teaching 
chemistry or chemical engineering, dedication 
to science instruction, and motivation of their 
students to careers in science... . J. Patrick 
Dale, coordinator of Soviet studies, in May ad- 
dressed a Columbia University seminar on the 
history of the working class. ... A work for 
piano by Assistant Professor of Composition 
and Music Theory Michael Daugherty—‘Pi- 
ano Plus”"—has been accepted for perform- 
ance at the 9th Symposium of New Music to be 
held October 29-31 in the School of Music at 
Michigan State University.... Vladmir 
Frumkin, lecturer in Russian, recently dis- 
cussed and performed unofficial Soviet poetry 
and music in an interview conducted by Alex 
van Oss, associate producer of National Public 
Radio's “Performance Today.”... Associate 
Professor of Violin Gregory Fulkerson ‘70 
performed with the Minneapolis Chamber Or- 
chestra in June, and in July and August will 
perform with the Grand Teton Music Festival 
Orchestra in Jackson, Wyoming. For a Janu- 
ary Louisville Youth Orchestra program, he 
performed several works, including the world 
premiere of John Melby’s Concerto No. 2 for 
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violin and computer-generated tape.... 
Emeritus Danforth Professor of Religion 
Clyde A. Holbrook is author of the opening 
chapter of a new book entitled Crime, Values, 
and Religion, co-edited by James M. Day '77. 
(The volume will be included in the “Books” 
section of a later issue of the alumni maga- 
zine.) ... Vivian Hsu, professor of East Asian 
studies, has received a $1833 grant from the 
Geraldine R. Dodge Foundation that she is us- 
ing to fund the production of a three-part 
videotape series about the Chinese language 
and writing system, and the relationship be- 
tween script and culture .... Emerita Profes- 
sor of Art Ellen Johnson was juror last Feb- 
ruary of the Anderson (Indiana) Fine Arts 
Center Winter Show, which included works by 
artists from 13 states... . This spring Ronald 
Kahn, professor of government, was the key- 
note lecturer at a Gettysburg College sympo- 
sium on the Civil War Amendments, commem- 
orating the bicentennial of the U.S. 
Constitution. Kahn has been appointed to the 
Midwest regional review panel for the Harry S. 
Truman Scholarship Foundation and to the ed- 
itorial board for the Law and Society 
Review .... Assistant Professor of History 
David Kelley has received an award from the 
Committee on Scholarly Communication with 
the People’s Republic of China, which will al- 
low him an extra semester's research on 18th- 
and 19th-century transport workers’ organiza- 
tions in China. Kelley’s study is already sup- 
ported by a college teacher fellowship from 
the National Endowment for the 
Humanities .... The Association of Indepen- 
dent Colleges and Universities of Ohio has 
named Professor of Biology Richard Levin 
one of 19 outstanding teachers in Ohio’s pri- 
vate colleges and universities .... Catherine 
McCormick, assistant professor of biology, 
has received a $60,000 continuing grant from 
the National Science Foundation for her proj- 
ect titled “Central Projections of the Octavola- 
teralis System.... Lawrence McDonald, 
professor of clarinet, this spring performed in 
New York City; Boston; Rochester, New York; 
Ann Arbor; and Detroit. His appearances in- 
cluded concerts with cellist Anner Bylsma, so- 
prano Ann Monoyios, and the Mozartean Play- 
ers, Amadeus Winds, the Smithson String 
Quartet, and the Smithsonian Chamber Play- 
ers.... Catharina Meints, teacher of viola 
da gamba and baroque cello and cellist with 
the Cleveland Orchestra, has released a two- 
hour videotape titled “The Art of the Viol.” It 
features instruction for the intermediate to ad- 
vanced player, performances on bass and par- 
dessus de viole by Meints, and a performance 
of a Marais suite for three viols taped during a 
Baroque Performance Institute faculty recital. 
In March, Meints recorded the viola da gamba 
arias from Bach’s Saint Matthew Passion with 
Sir Georg Solti, the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, and vocal soloists Kiri Te Kanawa and 
Thomas Krause for the London-Decca 
label... . Gary Nelson, associate professor of 
music theory and technology, in April per- 
formed his composition “Quintessence” at 


Ohio State and Ball State universities and the 
University of Michigan. “Quintessence” is 
scored for electronic sounds on tape and solo 
MIDI horn. The MIDI horn, an instrument us- 
ing a brass player’s fingering and breath tech- 
niques to control a digital synthesizer, was de- 
signed by conservatory electronic-music 
engineer John Talbert. In June, Nelson was 
featured performer in the Third Coast New 
Music Festival in San Antonio. ... The Nord- 
son Foundation has awarded Associate Profes- 
sor of Sociology William Norris a $2572 
grant for the completion of his project, “The 
State of Low-Income Blacks, Hispanics, and 
Whites in Lorain County.” ... “John Pearson: 
Paintings and Constructions, 1985-1986” was 
the title of an exhibition at the Toni Birckhead 
Gallery in Cincinnati in March. John Pear- 
son, professor of art and chair of the Art De- 
partment, showed about 30 pieces, including 
three 5- by 10-feet wall-relief constructions. 
The Cleveland Museum of Art selected works 
by Pearson and college photographer John 
Seyfried for exhibition in the May Show .... 
Associate Professor and Conductor of Wind 
Ensemble and Contemporary Ensemble 
Larry Rachleff in May conducted the Michi- 
gan Youth Arts Home Band at Western Michi- 
gan University; the Grand Ledge High School 
band in Grand Ledge, Michigan; and the “Mu- 
sic in May” honors orchestra at Pacific Univer- 
sity in Forest Grove, Oregon. This summer 
Rachleff has faculty residencies at Northwest- 
ern University, Michigan State University, Cen- 
tral Connecticut State University, and the Na- 
tional Music Camp at Interlochen... .Bruce 
Simonson, associate professor of geology, col- 
laborated in June with geochemists from the 
Hahn Meitner Institute of Berlin and the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming in a study of rare earth 
element compositions in iron formations. The 
Hahn Meitner Institute will pay for Simonson’s 
travel to Labrador, the Lake Superior area, and 
Australia, where he will obtain samples from 
iron formations . . .. Two articles by Professor 
Emeritus of Sociology-Anthropology George 
E. Simpson were published in the third vol- 
ume of The Encyclopedia of Religion (Macmil- 
lan) in January: “Afro-Caribbean Religions” 
and “Christianity in the Caribbean 
Region.” ... Professor of Conducting Michel 
Singher traveled to Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia, in April to guest conduct the University 
of West Virginia University/Community Or- 
chestra ... . Thanks to a successful grant appli- 
cation written by Professor of Psychology 
Dennison Smith, the College has received a 
$14,448 grant from the National Science Foun- 
dation to purchase a high performance liquid 
chromatograph for use by students and faculty 
in the neuroscience and biopsychology pro- 
grams.... Mildred C. Jay Professor of Art 
Richard Spear in April presented a lecture at 
the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art ti- 
tled “What Is an Original? Copying Practices in 
Bolognese Baroque Painting,” in conjunction 
with a Metropolitan exhibition, “The Age of 
Correggio and the Carracci.” Spear was a con- 
tributor to the exhibition’s catalogue .. . . Pro- 
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fessor of Philosophy Ira Steinberg, a mem- 
ber of the Oberlin College faculty for 25 years, 
this spring was named associate dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences . . . . Professor of 
Art Athena Tacha’s proposed sculpture An- 
tares has won a competition sponsored by sev- 
eral Cincinnati organizations and the Ohio 
Arts Council. The sculpture will be constructed 
in 1988 in Cincinnati’s Hyde Park. In May 
Tacha’s water sculpture, Merging, was inaugu- 
rated on the Case Western Reserve University 
campus... . Professor of Romance Languages 
Harriet Turner, director of the American 
conference of a joint symposium recognizing 
the centennial of the novel Fortunata y Ja- 
cinta (1886-87) by B. Perez Galdos, has re- 
ceived $8000 from the cultural office of the 
Spanish Embassy. She used the grant to defray 
travel expenses of three Spanish scholars at- 
tending the conference. “Galdos and the Art of 
the European Novel: A Joint Centennial Sym- 
posium” began in mid-March with the Spanish 
conference, held at the Autonomous Univer- 
sity of Madrid. The American conference, 
sponsored by the International Association of 
Galdos Scholars, will be held mid-October at 
Harvard University, with Oberlin acting as fis- 
cal agent .... Emeritus Professor of Clarinet 
and Music Education George Waln was hon- 
ored by the Liesure World Historical Society as 
the Liesure Worlder of the Month for April. 
The honor is given each month to one resident 
of Liesure World, a retirement community of 
22,000 residents in Laguna Hills, California, 
where Waln now lives. The award is given for 
outstanding accomplishments during the resi- 
dent's career. Waln taught at Oberlin from 
1929 until his retirement in 1969. He has con- 
tinued an active life of clarinet performance in 
orchestras and as a soloist in the Los Angeles 
and Orange County Areas. Earlier, Waln was 
awarded the Edwin Franko Goldman Memo- 
rial Citation at the National Convention of the 
American Bandmasters Association .. . . Pro- 
fessor of Sociology-Anthropology James 
Walsh, an attorney, was admitted to the bar of 
the Supreme Court of the U.S. in March. Walsh 
has been appointed to a three-year term on 
the board of trustees of the Lorain County 
Board of Mental Retardation and Develop- 
ment Disabilities as well as to the executive 
committee of the Lorain County Democratic 
party .... The National Science Foundation 
has awarded Professor of Physics Robert 
Warner a $25,985 continuing grant for his 
project titled “RUI: Nuclear Reaction Studies at 
Low and Intermediate Energies.” . . . Emeritus 
Professor of Physics Robert Weinstock pre- 
sented a lecture at an April 23 Denison Univer- 
sity symposium commemorating the tercen- 
tenary of Newton's Principia .... Associate 
Professor of Violin Kathleen Winkler is one 
of three violinists nominated to represent the 
United States through the Artistic Ambassador 
Program sponsored by the United States Infor- 
mation Agency. With pianist Deborah Ber- 
man, dean of the Institute of Music and Dance 
in Detroit, Winkler embarked in late May on a 
six-week tour to South Korea, Indonesia, 
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Singapore, Malaysia and New Zealand, where 
the duo gave public concerts, worked with 
music students and conservatory faculty mem- 
bers, and conducted master classes ... To 
honor Professor of Sociology and Anthropol- 
ogy J. Milton Yinger upon his retirement, 
leading sociologists from throughout the 
United States participated in an Oberlin con- 
ference of lectures and panel discussions titled 
“Religion, Race, and Power: Conflicting Reali- 
ties in a Changing World.” Organized by Pro- 
fessor of Sociology Albert J. McQueen '52, 
the conference took place April 2-4. 


President’s Notes 


Oberlin president S. Frederick Starr has 
been invited to join the newly formed national 
advisory council for the National Foreign Lan- 
guage Center at the Johns Hopkins University 
School of Advanced International Studies in 
Washington, D.C. The center was established 
to plan and carry out a national agenda to 
raise the level of foreign-language skill in 
American society .... Starr addressed guests 
at a special Ohio Humanities Council dinner 
March 5 in Columbus, Ohio, commemorating 
the 15th anniversary of the council's 
founding .... By invitation, Starr recently or- 
ganized a symposium, “Soviet Society and 
Gorbachev's Reform,” for which he gave the 
opening speech, “Changes in the U.S.S.R.” One 
hundred fifty foreign-affairs professionals at- 
tended the April 22 event sponsored by the 
Center for the Study of Foreign Affairs .... 
Starr presented a lecture April 23 at the Con- 
versations program sponsored by the Carne- 
gie Council on Ethics and International Affairs 
in New York City... .“Ruse or Reform—The 
Changing Face of Soviet Legality ” was the ti- 
tle of briefings for journalists and members of 
congress and their staffs that Starr presented in 
Washington, D.C., April 28 as part of the Inter- 
national Dialogue Series sponsored by the 
American Committee on U.S.-Soviet Rela- 
tions. 


Students’ Notes 
A number of May graduates received awards 
and fellowships in 1987. 

Kathleen Gilmartin of Palos Verdes Es- 
tate, California, will begin graduate studies in 
English at Yale University this fall with the sup- 
port of a Mellon Fellowship. As a Thomas Af 
Watson Fellow, Mina Takahashi of Flanders, 
New Jersey, will pursue an independent proj- 
ect on the art of papermaking throughout vari- 
ous cities in Japan. 

Five students—Lora Jones of Reston, Vir- 
ginia; Michael Kleinschmidt of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana; Rachel McGinnis of Northridge, Cal- 
ifornia; Lauren Shohet of Carlisle, Massachu- 
setts; and Adam Tucker of Seattle, Washing- 
ton—have won Fulbright and other grants 
administered by the Institute of International 
Education. Jones, a German studies major has 
received an academic exchange teaching as- 


sistantship and will teach in a German college- 
preparatory school. Kleinschmidt, an organ 
performance major, will travel to Austria for a 
year-long study of contemporary organ litera- 
ture and improvisation with Peter Planyavsky 
at the Vienna School of Music. German studies 
major McGinnis will study early 20th-century 
German literature at the University of Tu- 
bingen, Germany. Shohet, a double-degree 
candidate in harpshichord and comparative lit- 
erature, will study literary theory at the Uni- 
versity of Konstanz. Tucker’s grant will take 
him to Japan to study the history and develop- 
ment of the shakuhachi (Japanese vertical 
flute) in Kyushu. 


Chemistry major Hidong Kim of Saginaw, 
Michigan, has been selected by Oberlin to be 
the recipient of a one-year graduate fellow- 
ship, totaling approximately $10,000, awarded 
by the General Electric Foundation; she will 
begin graduate work in chemistry this fall at 
Harvard University. 


Biology majors Andrea Price of Cincinnati 
and Sharon Sutherland of Lorain have been 
named 1987 Regents fellows by the Ohio 
Board of Regents and will receive $3500 a 
year for two years to fund their graduate stud- 
ies. Price will attend medical school at Case 
Western Reserve University and Sutherland 
will attend medical school at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Jan VanStavern of Columbus is the winner 
of a 1987 Academy of American Poets $100 
poetry prize; Jessica Rosenfeld received 
honorable mention by the academy. 


Ten students have received Mellon student 
research grants, the awards ranging from $390 
to $1400, for a variety of projects, including 
studies of earthworks and Indonesian rain for- 
ests. The students are May graduates Charles 
Anderson of Noank, Connecticut; Ruth 
Flanagan of Jamaica, Massachusetts; Jenni- 
fer Greene of Cleveland and William Pock- 
man of McClean, Virginia; juniors Meera 
Godbole of Bombay, India; Carol 
O’Donoghue of Princeton, New Jersey; Jef- 
frey Pence of Trenton, Ohio; Jeanne Pon- 
zetti of Greenlawn, New York; and Cheryl 
Wolfe of Elyria; and first-year student Stanley 
Kim of La Jolla, California. 


Other undergraduates receiving awards dur- 
ing the school year include sophomores 
Kathryn E. Eichelman of Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, and Sean E. Tucker of Cleveland. They 
are two of the nation’s 105 Truman Scholars 
for 1987. Truman scholarships, which pay up 
to $7000 a year toward tuition, fees, books, 
and room and board, are awarded to students 
with “an outstanding potential for leadership 
in government and related public service,” ac- 
cording to the Harry S. Truman Scholarship 
Foundation... . Junior Theodore Anderson 
of San Diego, California, received a $2200 Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities Younger 
Scholar award for his project “Effect by Affect: 
The Poetics of TS. Eliot”’—an analysis of The 
Waste Land in light of its sources and Eliot's 
criticism. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION NEWS 


1987 Reunions Draw 
Largest Crowd Ever 


Was it Bishop Tutu as commencement speaker, 
was it the fruits of well-organized reunion 
planning committees, or was it merely that the 
fifth and 40th reunions are always popular? 
For whatever reason alumni came back to 
Oberlin, they came in droves. By the end of 
April, the Alumni Office ran out of dormitory 
housing and started calling those with late res- 
ervations to tell them the bad news. And still 
they came—even without housing! All class 
and cluster dinners sold out; we held two din- 
ners outdoors to accommodate the crowds, 
and the big tent for the Alumni Luncheon was 
packed. 


Perhaps it was the champagne, a first for the 
Alumni Luncheon, but the big tent in Wilder 
Bowl was once again the scene of record-set- 
ting reunion gifts. The 50th reunion class, the 
Class of 1937, led the way with a record gift of 
$2,319,631.75. The classes of 1938 and 1939 
were looking glum after that announcement, 
knowing it would be a hard record to beat. 


The Class of 1962 set a record for attendance 
at a 25th reunion; 136 classmates cheered 
their class gift of $100,534.36. 


Three clusters presented gifts this year: an 
astounding $107,003.56 for the fledgling fifth- 
reunion cluster of the classes of 1981, 1982, 
and 1983. The 20th-reunion cluster of the 
classes of 1966, 1967, and 1968—despite the 
fact that so many of them are now just starting 
to pay those high tuition bills at Oberlin and 
other prestigious schools—announced a gift of 
$318,165.63. The 40th-reunion cluster of the 
classes of 1946, 1947, and 1948, whose educa- 
tion was interrupted by World War II, and 
many of whose members lived in the infamous 
Federal Hall, responded to appeals for funds 
with a generous $1,083,779.60. 


Usually a 55th reunion is a quiet one, when 
classes are content to rest on the laurels of 
their 50th just five years earlier. Not the Class 
of 1932. Gasps were heard when Bill Adams, 
reunion gift chairman, announced the total of 
$2,255,420.88, cash in hand. Since the gifts are 
announced in order of amount, this left the au- 
dience waiting for the announcement by 
Randy Bellows, president of the class of 1937, 
knowing that it had to be over $2.2 million. 
And so it was! $2,319,631.75. If it seems that 
money held the focus this year, perhaps that’s 
true. The total of $6,317,730.90 doubled last 
year’s total. Congratulations go to everyone 
who participated in these successful gift cam- 
paigns. 


Also during the luncheon the Alumni Medal 
was presented to Hal D. Payne, former dean of 
Developmental Services, and Certificates of 
Appreciation were presented to Lois Goode- 
nough Peterson '47 and LeRoy Peterson "38, to 
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Carl Bacon ’25, and to Paul Blanshard ’41. (See 
winter 1987 issue.) 


The luncheon ended with its traditional song 
fest and rousing rendition of “Ten Thousand 
Strong.” 


—Midge Wood Brittingham "60 
Executive Director 
Oberlin Alumni Association 


Musical Reunion a Big Success 


With clamors of “we've got to do this every 
year,” over 250 former (and some current) 
members of Musical Union gathered on the 
stage of Finney Chapel Sunday, May 24, to sing 
choruses from The Elijah and The Messiah. 
Daniel Moe and | had no clear notion of how 
many people would really appear on that 
stage for the Saturday rehearsal, or how we 
would sound, but after the first warm up notes 
were sung, there was no doubt that this was 
going to be a great chorus. 


Sight-singing some of the numbers for the 
first time, one rehearsal was all we had before 
we appeared the next day for the perform- 
ance. Many alumni gave generously of their 
busy weekend time to perform also for the 
baccalaureate service that followed an hour af- 
ter the MU performance. “The highlight of the 
weekend,” one person called the Musical Re- 


union; another said she would never have 
come to the Oberlin reunion weekend except 
for this event. Happy Birthday, Musical Union. 
We look forward to another 150 years of spir- 
ited singing under talented conductors. 


—M.WB. 


Alumna Attends 67th Reunion 


My first Oberlin commencement and reunion 
was following my sophomore year, 1920-21. I 
had been elected president of Cranford (a 
former residence hall at 163 East College 
Street—Ed.) for 1921-22, and the class of 1891 
was holding their 30th reunion at Cranford. 
“Mother” Pope’s son was graduating at Dart- 
mouth, and she couldn't serve as hostess. So 
she put me in charge. 


The Class of 1891 was from one of Oberlin’s 
vintage years; it was a happy, energetic, and 
enthusiastic group with many of our donors 
and big names. Among them were the George 
Harknesses (she was for many years matron of 
Talcott), Frederick Gurney, “The Ball Bearing 
King,” whose three sons followed him to 
Oberlin and found their wives. Also there 
were: New York Senator Seabury Mastick, 
with his wife Agnes Warner Mastick ’82, bene- 
factors who donated Warner Concert Hall; R.T. 
Miller, Jr., a benefactor of the museum who 
contributed many scholarships based on merit; 


Celebrating the Rat year of Musical Union, over 250 Oberlinians gathered in Finney Chapel 
for reunion May 24. The event drew attention from National Public Radio's “Morning Edition.” 


A broadcast aired a few weeks before the performance 
professor Margaret Schauffler '18, who spoke 


included an interview with emerita art 


of her plans to join the Musical Reunion. Schauf- 


fler first sang with MU as an Oberlin High School student in 1914 
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Robert Millikan, Oberlin’s first Nobel prize win- 
ner; George Siddal, editor of the American 
Magazine; two '23 parents, Mrs. Rufus Emery 
and Mrs. George Wilder; and many more. 
Illumination Night featured hundreds of lan- 
terns and a parade with bands, reunion-class 
floats, marching class members, more bands, 
horses, children, bicycles, and you name it. Af- 
ter the parade, the College band took over and 
played on and on. Then to the College sing, 
called Step Exercises, on the steps of Snear 
Laboratory, which had been the College li- 
brary before the addition of Carnegie Library. 
(It remained as one of the last two buildings on 
Tappan Square before being demolished to 
comply with Charles Martin Hall’s will.) 


At commencement: “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” struck up by the band and the aca- 
demic procession with dignitaries, trustees all 
in their colorful splendor (hardly recognizable 
after classroom encounters), preceded by the 
president and speaker, all led by the grand 
marshall. They had been preceded by the 
graduates, all in caps and gowns, marching 
through a daisy chain made and held by the 
junior girls. 

It was there and then I decided reunions and 
commencement were for me, and I would be 
there from then on if possible. I missed the 
June 1947 commencement since that year 
there were two commencements and | chose 
the January one because Genera! Mark Clark 
was giving the address and receiving an hon- 
orary degree. 


So here I am after 66 years. Yes, it has 
changed. No floats, daisy chains, Step Exer- 
cises, or Reunion Glee: Club concerts and a lot 
less music, although this year Musical Union 
gave a 150th-year reunion concert. The attire 
of the graduates reached the pits in the ’60s 
and '70s when they spurned caps and gowns, 
but that is improving and one even sees a few 
caps and gowns among the graduates. The dig- 
nitaries, trustees, and faculty with their caps, 
gowns, and colorful hoods still make one 
aware of the occasion. | can’t think of missing 
it! 

—Grace Strickland Wheeler ‘23 


(Grace Wheeler celebrated her 65th reunion 
this May; it was her 67th Commencement/Re- 
union Weekend.—Ed.) 


KOCN to WOBC: 


Reunion in March 


KOCN—does anyone remember those call let- 
ters? The Oberlin College Network (whence 
comes the OCN of KOCN), organized in spring 
1949 by Roger Brucker ’51, Duncan Smith 52, 
and Brad Thompson ‘50 A.M., evolved from a 
temporary outfit set up to broadcast to a hand- 
ful of dorms over police wires, to the large- 
scale community radio station known as 
WOBC to more current alumni. Hundreds of 
students have spent enjoyable, harried, educa- 
tional, and innovative hours devising pro- 
gramming and announcing national, local, 


Summer 1987 


This photo of KOCN’s initial broadcast November 5, 1950, sho 
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ws Bill Thurber '52, chief engi- 


neer, the late President William E. Stevenson, and Bob Chamberlain ’51, station director. It was 
the cover photo of the November 1950 Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 


campus news, as well as playing the best in 
classical, folk, and jazz music. 

All former KOCN-WOBC workers are in- 
vited to come to Oberlin the weekend of 
March 4-6, 1988, to participate in a weekend of 
symposia, reminiscences, meetings with 
present WOBC students, and a special on-the- 
air alumni broadcast. During the summer 
KOCN and WOBC alumni will receive a re- 
minder letter. If you do not receive such a let- 
ter, it means the Alumni Office does not have 
you on its WOBC list. Please write to us and let 
us know if you were involved so we can in- 
clude you in future mailings. 

If you are interested in helping plan the 
WOBC Reunion Weekend (and the special 
broadcast), telephone the Alumni Office. We 
will convene the planning group early in the 
fall. 

—M.WB. 


Spring ASOC Visitors Talk 
on Haiti, Peace, Religion 


Catherine Sunshine '75 returned to campus, 
her first visit since graduating, on a Saturday in 
March when the temperature soared to 75 de- 
grees after a long hard winter and students 
shed shoes and shirts to toss frisbees in Wilder 
Bowl. It is a tribute to Oberlin’s serious side 
that students found time to attend her 4:00 
talk, entitled “Haiti: One Year after the Fall of 
Duvalier.” Sunshine is associate director of the 
Ecumenical Program for Interamerican Com- 
munication and Action. Her visit was spon- 
sored by Third World Studies, Latin American 
Studies, and the government and history de- 


partments. 


As part of Peace Education Week in April, 
Andrea Ayvasian "73, director of the Exchange 
Project of the Peace Development Fund, 
spoke on “The History of the Peace Movement 
and Where We're Going from Here.” Her re- 
marks were part of an EXCO course on peace 
education. Her visit was sponsored by the Of- 
fice of Chaplains. 

Ever since she graduated in 1981, Sara Kirs- 
chenbaum has been associated with the Ohio 
Nuclear Weapons Freeze Campaign. She 
spoke to students in April on “Alternatives to 
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ASOC visitor Andrea Ayvasian '73 
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Star Wars,” sponsored by the student organiza- 
tion Oberlin for Democratic Action (ODA). 


Spanish House held a Velada de poesia May 
7 with invited alumni Reed Anderson "63, 
chairman of the Spanish Department at Miami 
University, and Ellen Lokos '79, Ph.D. degree 
candidate at Harvard University. The evening 
of poetry readings, Spanish songs, and presen- 
tations on poetry by Lokos and Anderson was 
sponsored by the Spanish section of the Ro- 
mance Language Department. 


A for-credit seminar on south Indian reli- 
gion, offered in conjuction with the Religion 
Department and coordinated by Paula Rich- 
man ‘74, assistant professor of religion, fea- 
tured five former Shansi reps: Joseph W. Elder 
‘51, professor of sociology and Indian and Rus- 
sian studies at the University of Wisconsin; Wil- 
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Charlotte Penfield Goslink °57 (center) chats 
with Olive Rawlin (left), professor of zoology 
at Lady Doak College, Anna Carol Kingdon 
Dudley '52 (right), and Flora Lynn Fein 66 
(bottom) during the recent seminar on south 
Indian Religion. 


liam P Harman ’68, professor of philosophy 
and religion at DePauw University; D. Dennis 
Hudson '60, professor of religion at Smith Col- 
lege; James M. Lindholm ’62, professor of 
Tamil language at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia; and Franklin Presler 65, professor of polit- 
ical science at Kalamazoo College. The semi- 
nar was part of a weekend of activities that 
celebrated the Shansi Association's ties be- 
tween Madurai, India, and Oberlin. It drew to- 
gether several generations of Shansi India reps 
and Indian faculty fellows. An Indian dinner; 
keynote addresses by G. Devarajan, bursar of 
the American College in Madurai, and Charles 
Ryerson Ill 57, associate professor of history 
of religions at the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary; and panel discussions on the lifelong im- 
pact of the Shansi experience on reps and the 
future of the Madurai program were sprinkled 
with informal reunions and lots of reminiscing. 

—M.WB. 


Council Annual Meeting 
Set for September 


The Annual Meeting of the Alumni Council 
will be held September 18-20. Class presidents, 
class agents, admissions rep coordinators, re- 
gional coordinators, and committee members 
should plan to attend. Persons in these posi- 
tions who did not receive a mailing with details 
in July should call the Alumni Office: (216) 775- 
8692. 

—M.WB. 


Carol Tedoff Kutzen ’46: 
A Remembrance 


(Carol Tedoff Kutzen meant much to the 
Alumni Association. Granted that Oberlin has 
many wonderful volunteers, and that each 
alumnus and alumna deserves a full and 
lengthy obituary, Carol was special. A mere 
recitation of her alumni activites—president 
of the Westchester/South Connecticut Club, 
one of three on the Club Executive Committee 
and hence on the old Alumni Board, member 
of the new Alumni Association Executive 
Board and chair of the subcommittee that 
developed the ACTION program, and recipt- 
ent of the Alumni Association Certificate of 
Appreciation in 1983—doesn't convey her 
warmth, her spirit, and her support of 
Oberlin. But I think this remembrance piece 
by MaryLou McMullen Woods ‘52 does. It 
appears here on behalf of all of us who had 
the privilege of knowing and working with 
Carol. —M.WB.) 


I can’t remember just when it was that Carol 
Tedoff Kutzen took hold of a corner of my life, 
shook the dust out of it, and started filling it 
with fresh air. Since I was a captive of the daily 
needs of my family and community my early 
years in Connecticut, it must have been a rare 
Oberlin alumni function that introduced us. 
And after meeting Carol, Oberlin stopped be- 
ing part of my past and became part of my 
present. 

Carol's Oberlin was not a hallowed shrine 
but a wonderful experience that so enriched 
her life that it must be kept going and growing: 
Oberlin should strive to improve its educa- 
tional climate, find the best president and fac- 
ulty, attract the top students. She served on 
committees, wrote letters, initiated programs, 
phoned Oberlin offices, produced alumni gath- 
erings, and enlisted all of us in her crusade. 

“Look, there’s this great student at Ma- 
maroneck High School who simply has to go 
to Oberlin!” And if the Oberlin program didn’t 
suceed, if the president didn’t work out (as she 
thought he should), if the press didn’t present 
Oberlin well, or if the student turned down 
Oberlin (heaven help us if Oberlin turned 
down the student), first came idignation and 
then, “What should we have done differently?” 

While Oberlin was the major beneficiary of 
Carol's vital life force, her family, her commu- 
nity, and those of us fortunate to be her friends 


have all been invigorated, stimulated, and irri- 
tated by her love and concern. She listened 
well, grasped the parameter of any problem, 
thoroughly investigated possible solutions, let 
you know what seemed best, and then 
launched you out with her best efforts—en- 
quiring later how things turned out. 


The lovely old house she lived in stirred up 
her intellectual curiosity, resulting in a book 
about the history of her area—Purchase, New 
York. Her love of books as a prime source of 
knowledge and information brought her to 
years of service on the Purchase Library 
Board. She continued to pursue facts and ideas 
throughout her life. (When the firm I work for 
started on the rehabilitation of a White Plains 
High School she gave me a detailed history of 
the battle for which it was named.) She con- 
stantly read, discussed ideas, and shared her 
finds. “I just read a wonderful book!,” which 
she would lend you if it was still at hand. (And 
we just finished a jar of rhubarb marmalade— 
another treasure unearthed by Carol.) 


When Carol was first seriously ill | was tak- 
ing courses nearby and stopped in often. After 
a period of considering diet and psychological 
attitude as possible solutions to her problem, 
we tacitly decided to ignore that useless body 
that had let her down and discuss ideas, peo- 
ple, books, politics, and the like. We would 
share latest finds and argue and examine and 
somehow end up laughing and having a good 
time. / would come away renewed and re- 
freshed. 


Her fierce determination—and the best ef- 
forts of her doctors and nurses—brought her 
out of bed: to trips she wanted to take with 
Jerry, to the enjoyment of the wedding of son 
Tom with Terry, to eat fresh produce from Peg- 
gy’s garden, to Sunday drives and dinner with 
us, and visits with friends and all those she 
loved: Some additional years for all of us to 
appreciate a life—and death—of simple ele- 
gance, a dedication to ideas and ideals, a con- 
cern beyond self, and a sense of humor to keep 
it all in perspective. 


—MaryLou McMullen Woods '52 


Carol Kutzen 
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COLLEGE & CONSERVATORY CLASS NOTES 


Graduate School of Theology 
Perry A. Thomas '54 opened the conference 
“Worship Space that Works” in Durham, N.C., 
with his presentation “Arts and Liturgy: A Mat- 
ter of Focus” February 22, 1987. He is senior pas- 
tor of the First United Methodist Church, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 


Kindergarten Training School 
While at Oberlin, Avanelle Dixon Rippey '29 of 
Muncie, Ind., did not even sew. But the Ladies 
Circle February/March 1987 issue featured a full 
color photo of one of her quilts on the cover of 
the magazine. In August she will display all her 
work, sharing a two-woman show at Ball State 
U. She enters many contests and teaches basic 
quilting. 


1912 


Elmina Lucke has donated her papers to the 
Sophia Smith Collection, a national women’s his- 
tory archive at Smith Coll. Susan Grigg 68, direc- 
tor of the program, arranged the gift last Janu- 
ary. The writings include correspondence, notes, 
reports, unpublished writings, photographs, and 
printed material documenting Elmina’s interna- 
tional service in the field of social work, princi- 
pally in India, Pakistan, and Egypt. 


1919 


Now a retired chemist, Thomas B. Grave of Sil- 
ver Spring, Md., spends much of his time read- 
ing. He is intrigued by the predictions of experts 
that after the sun cools off, its luminosity will in- 
crease to two thousand times its present figure, 
at which time lead will melt on the earth’s sur- 
face. 


1929 

Virginia Ebert Anderson’s contribution to the 
social work field was featured in the Scarsdale 
(New York) /nquirer (Feb. 11, 1987). She is a su- 
pervisor in the county’s long-term-care ombuds- 
man program. During her eight years with the 
project, she has offered friendship to those who 
feel old, alone, and isolated. She calls her advo- 
cacy for the elderly a difficult but rewarding 
role. 


1931 

At the state convention of the Oklahoma Music 
Teacher’s Assoc., Louise Waldorf was chosen 
Oklahoma String Teacher of the Year. The award 
was presented by the American String Teacher's 
Assoc. Louise recently retired as division head of 
music, drama, and art at the U. Science and Arts 
of Oklahoma. She still teaches and plays in a 
symphony. 


1932 

Marian Siddall Dockhorn was honored March 
3, 1987, with the 1987 Bucks County Women’s 
History Week Award for her years of work as an 
activist for peace, women’s rights, human rights, 
and rights of the poor and the elderly. Her activ- 
ist career began at age 11, when she and her 
sister, Frances, sang at rallies for women’s suf- 
frage, encouraging women to vote. They were 
pictured in the Cleveland Plain Dealer October 
18, 1919. 
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1933 


Lillian Lefkofsky Freundlich presented piano 
master classes this spring at the Boston Conserv- 
atory of Music and at the Friday Morning Music 
Club of Maryland. During July she conducted a 
piano workshop and master classes at Pacific Lu- 
theran U. in Tacoma, Wash. 


1937 


Barbara Leonard celebrated her 50th class re- 
union this year and retired after 36 years with St. 
John’s Coll. In 1951—the year the first women 
were admitted to St. John’s—she became the 
college’s first full-time woman faculty member. 
She received her doctorate from U. Rochester 
and was an instructor at Smith Coll. before going 
to St. John’s. In 1962-63 she was a Fulbright lec- 
turer and honorary professor of zoology at In- 

——cctmataie §~ia’s Lady Doak Coll. 
_., and nearby American 
——| Coll. She is returning to 
| Oberlin to reside with 
her sister Peg, retired 
- executive secretary of 
= the Oberlin Shansi Me- 
4 NOM aimee SSO Gest me 
> Francis C. Tucker and 
wife Emma returned 
from medical mission- 
ary service under the 
Evangelical Alliance Mission at Logefeil Memo- 
rial Hospital in Taitung, Taiwan, last year. They 
are now visiting children and grandchildren in 
the United States. Granddaughter Kate Gunter- 
mann, a junior in high school, is living with 
them. After attending his 50th class reunion at 
Oberlin, Francis traveled to China with a group 
of pathologists in the Citizen Ambassador Pro- 
gram. While there he also visited friends from 
childhood days. 


1941 


Margaret “Tommie” Thompson Swart has 
left Fort Lauderdale, where she worked at the 
South Florida Crisis Center, to return to Atlanta, 
Ga., where she will go back to college. She can 
be reached at The Paces Apts. #106, 77 E. An- 
drews Drive N.W,, Atlanta, GA 30305. 


1943 
Hilda Kautsky Cherry of Honolulu, Hawaii, 


loves her job as a travel advisor and outside 
agent. She is involved in politics, peace, and anti- 
nuclear and environmental causes and fre- 
quently travels. 


1946 

Following retirement from a radio and television 
career that included personal appearances in 
New York City, Stanton A. Hyer has begun his 
13th year as minister of music at the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Ft. Pierce, Fla., where he 
lives with his wife, Betty, and works harder than 
ever. In addition to playing organ and directing 
choirs for all church services, Stanton presents 
an occasional concert for fun. 


1947 


Joan B. Warner teaches second graders at the 
Ward School in the Newton, Mass., public school 


Leonard 


system. She would like to stay in touch with old 
friends. Her address is 121 Cornell Street, New- 
ton Lower Falls, MA 02162. 


1949 

Robert W. Lichtwardt of the department of 
botany, U. Kansas, has published The Trichomy- 
cetes—Fungal Associates of Arthropods. This 
book is the only monograph of a little known but 
very interesting group of fungi, he says. 


1950 

Donald Ainslie Henderson has received one 
of the first three Charles A. Dana Awards for Pio- 
neering Achievements in Health and Higher Ed- 
ucation for his work as chief medical officer of 
the World Health Organization campaign to 
eliminate smallpox from the earth. His award, 
which carried an honorarium of $50,000, was 
presented November 6, 1986. The new Dana 
awards are the largest to recognize innovations 
with outstanding potential for prevention of dis- 
eaase and promotion of health. This spring 
Donald was nominated to the Hall of Excellence 
of the Ohio Federation of Independent Colleges 
for his work with smallpox. In 1986 he was 
awarded the National Medal of Science, the 
highest award given in science by the United 
States government. Now dean of the Johns 
Hopkins U. Sch. of Hygiene and Public Health, 
he is currently working to eradicate poliomyeli- 
tis and measles by the end of the century. 


1951 


Professor of piano at U. Wisconsin/Madison 
Howard Karp celebrated his recovery from 
open-heart surgery with a performace of 
Brahm’s Second Piano Concerto with the U. Wis- 
consin Orchestra, David Becker, conducting. His 
son and colleague, Parry, played the cello solo in 
the third movement . .. . Filled with love for ev- 
erything Italian, artist and textile designer Pris- 
cilla Gunther Parrot has executed a collection 
of pastels and pencil and watercolors called Bel- 
lissimi Ricordi d'Italia. Her work was displayed 
at South Wharf Gallery in Nantucket, Mass., in 
September 1986 and at the Concord Art Assoc. 
in April 1987. Her next show will be August 7-13 
at the Little Gallery in Nantucket... .On a two- 
year World Bank assignment to Nariobi, Kenya, 
Carol Morris Thomas and Philip S$. Thomas ’50 
visited China. They were delighted to discover 
Sherman Slone '75 and wife, Eileen, of Tampa, 
Fla., on their tour... . Ruth Purdy Hawkins is 
challenged both mentally and physically as resi- 
dent counselor and treatment specialist in 
group-home situations. She can be reached at 
4201 E. Fourth Plain Blvd. B-1, Vancouver, WA 
98661. 


1953 


San Francisco resident Amy Waters Meyer at- 
tended a training conference in March that fo- 
cused on the protection, improvement, and ex- 
pansion of the National Parks System in 
Washington, D.C. She is a park-watcher and lo- 
cal contact for the National Parks and Conserva- 
tion Assoc.’s Park Action Project at Golden Gate 
Recreation Area. 
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1954 

Composer Sarah Elizabeth Katz lives in New 
York City, where she teaches piano, theory, and 
Dalcroze and is a member of the 1986-87 alumni 
board of the Manhattan Sch. of Music. Her sa- 
cred music has been performed at the Temple 
Emanu-el and the Temple B'nai Jeshorun, both 
in New York City. Her son, Jonathan, attends U. 
Wisconsin at Milwaukee, and her daughter, 
Naomi, a violin student of Joseph Gingold at In- 
diana U., will be the first violinist of the New Art- 
ist String Quartet .... Bill McIlrath has been 
pursuing a second career as a writer of nation- 
ally syndicated crossword puzzles. A recent suc- 
cess was published in the New York Times Maga- 
zine March 1, 1987, entitled “Bird Botching.” 


Bain Murray Brings Native 
Opera to Cleveland 


At the end of the 18th century, Irish trader 
John Johnston married Neengay, the 
daughter of an Ojibway Indian chief, and 
during the decades surrounding the War of 
1812, the couple lived together between 
Lake Huron and Lake Superior working as 
peacemakers between their people. This 
May, The Legend, a two-act opera based on 
their story, premiered at Cleveland State 
University. This new American opera, writ- 
ten by Bain Murray ’51 and presented by 
the Cleveland Chamber Symphony di- 
rected by Edwin London ’52, represents a 
major accomplishment for Murray and for 
Cleveland State: it is Murray’s first opera 
and Cleveland State University’s first full- 
length operatic production. 

Robert Finn, music critic for the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, says that the opera in- 
spired pride in Cleveland, where so many 
are captivated by the glamour of imported 
opera: “... it is splendid to see a worthy 
home-grown opera tradition developing,” 
he wrote. Production of The Legend in- 
volved the talents of several from the 
Oberlin tribe, including professor of opera 
theater Judith Layng as stage director, 
Carolyn Sloan Smith ’60 in the role of Neen- 
gay’s sister, assistant professor of theater 
Michael Grube as scene designer, and lec- 
turer in theater and dance Gregory Karaba 
as technical director. 

Murray’s involvement with Native Amer- 
ican music dates back to his years as an 
Oberlin undergraduate, when he studied 
and recorded it during summers on 
Navajo, Hopi, and Zuni reservations for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Department 
of the Interior. Now head of the music the- 
ory and composition program in the Cleve- 
land State University department of music, 
Murray has taken his knowledge of the 
characteristics of this music and juxta- 
posed its essence with Irish and Scottish 
tunes in The Legend’s score. 

Librettist Janet Lewis’s interest in Amer- 
ican Indians is no more a recent develop- 
ment than Murray’s; she based the libretto 
on her 1932 novel The Invasion, a biogra- 
phy of the Johnston family. She had be- 
come acquainted with the granddaughter 
of Neengay and John Johnston while 
spending her childhood summers in north- 
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Both he and wife Polly are bird-watchers .... 
Norman E. Thompson, senior systems analyst, 
has been elected to a two-year term in the As- 
soc. of Information Center Professionals while 
working for a consortium of school districts in 
Minnesota developing uses of the computer in 
education. He is helping develop the informa- 
tion center concept, a service that helps users of 
mainframe, mini, and micro computers best use 
their computer facilities. 


1955 


John Palmer, professor at Capital U. Law Sch., 
attended, by invitation of the Soviet govern- 
ment, an international forum “For a Nuclear 
Free World, For Survival of Mankind” held in 


Carolyn Sloan 


ern Michigan; other information for her 
novel was taken from the journal of John- 
ston’s son-in-law, Henry Schoolcraft, the 
basis for Longfellow’s ‘Hiawatha.” Per- 
haps the source of a familial interest in 
American Indian culture, the 88-year-old 
Lewis, a well-known California poet and a 
Guggenheim winner, is the first cousin of 
Murray’s mother. 

According to The Legend’s publicity di- 
rector, Barbara Perkins, the production 
was “‘beautifuly received” in Cleveland 
and sold out for the first of its two show- 
ings. In spite of a recent grant from the 
Gund Foundation, however, limited funds 
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Smith, Bain Murray, and Edwin London of The Legend 


Moscow in February. Palmer is a recognized ex- 
pert in the field of comparative law, with a spe- 
cialization in criminal law. He is director of the 
Capital in Copenhagen Summer Law Program, a 
Fulbright Scholar, and a graduate of U. Michigan 
Law Sch. 


1956 

Computer programmer JoAnne Boon Ando of 
Santa Barbara, Calif., traveled to Germany in 
June with the First Congregational Church 
Chancel Choir on tour as a Peace Outreach Mis- 
sion. They sang in Hamburg, Cologne, Berlin, 
Frankfort, and other towns... . Carolyn Caha- 
lan Cooper of Hamden, Conn., is a historian-of- 
technology lecturer at Yale U. She received her 


and facilities (lighting for Cleveland State’s 
Main Classroom Auditorium had to be im- 
proved and pillows had to be purchased for 
seats) for an undertaking of this scale 
make it unlikely that The Legend will soon 
be given a second run. 

As Robert Finn has indicated, on the 
other hand, there is an audience for opera 
in the Cleveland area and enough local tal- 
ent to support it. [The Legend] was cer- 
tainly composer Bain Murray's finest 
hour,” says Finn, “his largest work in a lov- 
ingly prepared production by enthusiastic 
colleagues.” Murray has already begun 
work on a second opera. 
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Ph.D. degree from Yale in December 1985. Her 
dissertation, “The Roles of Thomas Blanchard’s 
Woodworking Inventions in 19th-Century 
American Manufacturing Technology” was 
awarded the Allan Nevins Prize by the Eco- 
nomic History Assoc. in 1986. Carolyn also re- 
ceived the Smithsonian Institution post-doctoral 
fellowship at the National Museum of American 
History in Washington, D.C., 1985-1986... . Di- 
rector of the social work program at Appala- 
chian State U. in Boone, N.C., Nancy Kester 
Neale continues a part-time private clinical prac- 
tice. She and husband Russ recently traveled to 
Togo, West Africa, to visit daughter Erica, who is 


Johnetta Cole Makes History 
as Spelman College President 


Johnetta Cole ’57 has been appointed the 
first black female president in the 106- 
year history of Spelman College—a college 
for black woman. Cole assumed her presi- 
dential duties in July and will be inaugu- 
rated on Founder’s Day at Spelman April 
11, 1988. Spelman’s six previous presiden- 
cies have been occupied by four white 
women and, most recently, two black men. 

Although she was not actively searching 
for a college presidency, Cole says that she 
was drawn to Spelman because it is both a 
highly-respected liberal arts college and a 
college for black women. Her respect for 
the liberal arts curriculum comes from her 
years at Oberlin, where, she says, she re- 
ceived “the best liberal arts education that 
I could have gotten in the 1950s.” Conse- 
quently, she finds herself “most confort- 
able” in a liberal arts school environment. 

Cole notes that she is not the only 
Oberlin graduate to make history as a 
black female college president. Niara Su- 
darka, also of the Class of 1957, was re- 
cently named the first woman president of 
Lincoln University, a predominately black 
institution in Oxford, Pennsylvania 
(Oberlin Alumni Magazine, Winter 1987). 
Cole and Sudarkasa are scheduled to ap- 
pear together on Howard University’s ra- 
dio station, where they will discuss their 
roles in black education. 

Cole envisions Spelman College becom- 
ing “one of the world’s foremost informa- 
tion centers of studies for, about, and by 
black women.” The school is currently 
known as a training ground for black 
women leaders in the United States, yet 
Cole would like to expand its domain. 
While continuing as an outstanding liberal 
arts college, she says, Spelman could also 
serve as an intellectual training ground for 
black women from around the world: 
“Why not women from Georgetown, Bar- 
bados; Lagos, Nigeria; Bahia, Brazil; and 
Johannesburg, South Africa?” she asks. 

A native of Jacksonville, Florida, Cole 
enrolled at Fisk University in Nashville, 
Tennessee, at age 15 before coming to 
Oberlin. She received the M.A. and Ph.D 
degrees from Northwestern University. Be- 
fore her appointment as president of 
Spelman, she was professor of anthropol- 
ogy and director of the inter-American af- 
fairs program at Hunter College, City Uni- 


a Peace Corps volunteer. Daughter Leda is at 
UNC-Chapel Hill working on her master’s de- 
gree in American literature, and son Graham is 
graduating from Warren Wilson Coll.... A 
member of the Arizona Masterworks Chorale, 
Alice Parmelee Greenaway was alto soloist for 
a December 6 performance of the Messiah with 
the chorale and the Phoenix Symphony. She was 
again soloist during the chorale’s February 15 
all-Gershwin concert performed with pianist/ 
lecturer/arranger Mac Frampton and his trio at 
Glendale Community Coll. She and her husband, 
John, live in Mesa, Ariz., with their 5-year-old 
granddaughter, Nikki . . . . Lovely Me: The Life of 
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Johnetta Cole 


versity of New York. She has also served on 
the faculty of the University of Massachu- 
setts at Amherst. Editor of All American 
Women (The Free Press, 1986) and Anthro- 
pology for the Eighties (The Free Press, 
1982), she was a guest co-editor of the 1980 
fall and winter issues of The Black Scholar 
and has contributed to several works as an 
author. She is a member of the board of di- 
rectors for the Feminist Press and for the 
Center for Cuban Studies and a member of 
the editorial board of Anthropology and 
Humanism Quarterly. She is a fellow of the 
American Anthropological Association, 
president of the International Women’s 
Anthropological Conference, and a mem- 
ber of the New York Black Women Coali- 
tion. 

Cole’s appointment, according to the At- 
lanta Inquirer, has met the approval of the 
Spelman student body, faculty, and alum- 
nae: in 1976, after the selection of outgoing 
president Donald Stewart, a group pro- 
tested by locking up members of the 
school’s board of trustee and holding them 
hostage for several hours “to remind them 
that women founded Spelman College.” 
One of the protesters, Millicent Jordan, 
who was professor of English at the time, 
told the Atlanta Inquirer that she is “satis- 
fied and elated” that a black woman is fi- 
nally to be president of her alma mater. 
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Jacqueline Susann, the most recent book by 
Barbara Rosner Seaman, was published in 
March by William Morrow (and is included in the 
“Books” section of this issue). Barbara says that 
the writing of this biography was to be a two- 
year project, but that “tracking down the con- 
nections between the novelist’s flambouyant, 
tragic life and her oeuvre took six intensive 
years ....” Barbara may next write a biography 
of Jane Fonda and would like to hear from any 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine readers who might 
have “Jane Fonda stories” to report. She is also 
working on a writing project concerning sexual 
abuse of patients by psychiatrists and other ther- 
apists and physicians, and would appreciate in- 
formation on this subject as well. Barbara's 
daughter Shira Seaman ’83, along with Martha 
Aldridge '79, Juliett Dickstein ’84, Jackie Geller 
’84, Elizabeth Skavish 85, Laura Yeager ’85, and 
David Zimmerman ’86, helped her research and 
transcribe Lovely Me. It is dedicated to her son 
Noah Seaman ’79. Her address: 52 Riverside Dr., 
New York, NY 10024. Phone: (212) 580-4959. 


1957 


Juan Luis Bunuel was in southern Mexico 
from October to December 1986 directing the 
second version of the film The Rebellion of the 
Hanged; he was married in December . . . . For 
the past nine years, John Lewis Taylor has 
been an urban planning consultant in Medan, In- 
donesia. He is presently coordinator for an ur- 
ban development program on Sumatra. He has 
lived in Asia 17 years and invites Oberlinian visi- 
tors. His mailing address: c/o HDK, PO. Box 
607, Medan, Indonesia. Phone: (061) 510151 


1958 


Acting dean of the U. Oregon Coll. of Arts and 
Sciences since July 1986, Donald R. Van 
Houten, was appointed to the position perma- 
nently in February 1987. He has published more 
than 26 professional articles and books dealing 
with the economy, management, and labor rela- 
tions and has been awarded several research 
grants. He and wife Carol live in Eugene.... 
Writer/illustrator of children’s books and in- 
structor at UCLA and California State U., 
Northridge, Susan Moldof Rubin had a juvenile 
mystery, Walk With Danger, published in No- 
vember 1986. The Black Orchid Mystery will be 
published in 1988. Susan lives with husband Mi- 
chael and 5-year-old son Andrew in Malibu. 
They have three other children: Katie was mar- 
ried in March and is author of two published 
young-adult novels; John is married and the fa- 
ther of a 2-year-old son; and Peter graduated 
from Northwestern U. this June. 


1959 


Patricia Johnson Trice has completed her 
orals for the Ph.D. degree in music education 
from Florida State U. in Tallahasee. She expects 
to be finished by December 1987. She recently 
presented an experiment on sight-reading at the 
southern conference of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. She and husband Woody, 
who also is completing his Ph.D. degree, have 
two children: one is a junior at U. Illinois and one 
is in the Army. 


1960 

Caroline Cowman Summer of Richmond, Ca- 
lif., teaches abuse-prevention and other inde- 
pendent living skills to disabled children in the 
San Francisco Bay area. She presents workshops 
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on abuse-prevention with Adriana Taranta ’83, 
who resides in San Pablo, Calif. Caroline re- 
ceived her Ph.D. degree in English literature 
from Cornell U. and taught college English for 10 
years. She returned to school and received a 
master’s degree in clinical psychology .... Su- 
san Griswold Blandy was elected chairman of 
the Hudson Valley Community Coll. curriculum 
committee before spending two months in trac- 
tion because of an automobile accident. She is 
still active as a board member of the Friends of 
Chamber Music while she is relearning how to 
walk. Her son Jim ’90, fourth generation Oberli- 
nian, loves Oberlin and Keep Coop.... Joan 
Yarbrough and Robert Cowan/, duo-pianists, 
gave the world premiere of the Concerto For 
Two Pianos and Orchestra by American com- 
poser Eugene Hemmer with the Walla Walla 
Symphony Orchestra, Cindy Egolf-Sham Rao 
conducting, during the 1986-1987 season. They 
also performed the Bruch and the Scottish Bal- 
lad by Benjamin Britten with the Charlotte Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Leo Driehuys conducting, dur- 
ing the same season. 


1961 


An opening reception at the Fischbach Gallery 
in New York City for Alice Dalton Brown Feb- 
ruary 28, 1987, introduced her one-person show 
there, which ended March 25. The show in- 
cluded her oil on canvas Jropical Porch... . Af- 
ter receiving his Ph.D. degree in sociology from 
Yale in 1966, Edward P. Friedman taught for 
six years. In 1978 he returned to graduate school 
at U. Houston and received his Ph.D. degree in 
psychology. Since then he has been a psycholo- 
gist in private practice. Edward and his wife, 
also a psychologist, live in Houston. He has two 
sons and two stepdaughters . . . . “No mo’ Christ- 
mas Blues,” a song by Dale E. Hall, was re- 
corded by Hawaiian artist Frank DeLima and re- 
leased for the 1986 Christmas season. Dale, who 
lives in Honolulu, Hawaii, where he is on the U. 
Hawaii music department faculty, wrote the lyr- 
ics (in Pidgin English) and the music for the song. 
His article “Early Symphonic Music Organiza- 
tions in Honolulu and Their Conductors” was 
published in the 1986 issue of the Hawaiian 
Journal of History, and he is now working on a 
history of the Honolulu Symphony Society. 


1962 


Joel Brainard, a utility regulation economist, 
has married Jane Carol Glendinning and lives in 
Latham, N.Y., with three children: Elizabeth, 6, 
Katherine, 2, and Scott, who was born in Febru- 
ary .... Helen Jones Kerby is a voice teacher 
at the State Music Conservatory in Lubek, West 
Germany. Helen has lived in Hamburg since 
graduating from Oberlin. She met husband Bill 
Kerby, professor of mathematics at Hamburg U., 
while they were both graduate students. They 
live in a house with a big garden in Halstenbek 
with their two cats and would be delighted to put 
up anyone traveling in the area.... Edward 
Moscovitch is vice president of the manage- 
ment and economics consulting firm Charles 
River Associates. He had an editorial published 
in the February 27, 1987, issue of the Boston 
Globe entitled “Shortcomings in State Spend- 
ing.” ... Maury Sterns recently returned from 
Brazil, Panama, and Guatemala, where he eval- 
uated community-development projects for the 
YMCA. He is executive director of the Interna- 
tional Inst. for Advanced Studies (IIAS), which 
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Together once again, former senior-year roommates Walt Johnson ’59 and David 
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Jones ’59 posed for a photograph in February on the campus of North Carolina Wes- 
leyan College in Rocky Mount, where Jones has been professor of American history 
and taught religion since 1971. Johnson, professor and chairman of the Department 
of Africana Studies at Rutgers University, was at North Carolina Wesleyan to make 
two presentations that spoke out strongly for sanctions against South Africa: “‘Apart- 
heid, 1986” and “Black Americans and Southern Africa.” Both, says Jones, were 
“very well received” and “stirred marvelous student response.” 

“Knowing and rooming with Walt was a grand experience at Oberlin,” says Jones, 
“and welcoming him to Wesleyan gave me more pleasure than anything else in my 15 


years here.”’ 


promotes effective international communication 
through short-term training and consulting for 
education, business, government, and social-ser- 
vice clientele. He is also active in various inter- 
national circles: executive Board of the National 
Council of Returned Peace Corps Volunteers, 
governing board of SIETAR International (the in- 
ternational society for intercultural education, 
training, and research), and co-chair of the YM- 
CA’s National Committee on Latin America. 
Maury is married to Merrily Auerbach, of Minne- 
apolis, and they reside in Arlington, Mass., with 
their children Jeremy, 13, and Hannah, 9.... 
KaiMay (Ginny) Yuen Terry is president of Vi- 
deoMed, Inc., a video-production company spe- 
cializing in patient-education programs. She en- 
joys being her own boss (even with putting in a 
60-hour week) and producing something crea- 
tive and useful. VideoMed has a series of 16 titles 
on common eye problems used by opthamolo- 
gists and clinics nationwide. A new series on 
women’s health problems was released at the 
American Coll. of Obstetrics and Gynecology’'s 
annual meeting in April 1987. 


1963 


The March | Washington, D.C., premiere of Han- 
del’s last opera, Deidamia, brought California so- 
prano Jane Marsh back to the United States 
after a 16-year absence. Jane, who became in- 
ternationally known in 1966 when she won the 
gold medal in Moscow’s Tchaikovsky Interna- 
tional Music Competition, sang the part of Deida- 
mia’s lover, Achilles. The concert presentation of 


the three-act opera was performed in the con- 
cert hall of the John F Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts as part of the 11th Annual Ken- 
nedy Center Handel Festival . . . . The Revels or- 
ganization is continuing to expand its musical 
productions, says its general manager, Gayle 
Taylor Rich of Brookline, Mass.; it produces 
shows in New York, Washington, D.C., Hanover, 
N.H., Boston, and Berkeley, Calif. Open audi- 
tions are held each September. Gayle, who is 
also concert manager of the DeCordava Mu- 
seum, continues to play viola with the Boston 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Her son Kenneth is a 
sophomore at Oberlin and loves it, she says. 


1964 


Compositions by San Diego State U. professor of 
music and department chair Greg Steinke per- 
formed in February include T7ricinium for alto 
saxaphone, trumpet, and piano, at the Memphis 
State U. New Musical Festival; Symposium X// 
for New Band Music, at Old Dominion U., Nor- 
folk, Va.; and Northwest Sketches II for flute, 
oboe, wind ensemble. The Lark Quartet of Min- 
neapolis performed his Music for String Quartet 
March 28, and several of his compositions were 
performed this year on the campus of San Diego 
State U.... Anne Marie Linkert Whildin is on 
child-care leave for a year from Northampton 
Community Coll., where she is associate profes- 
sor in early-childhood education. Emily Linkert 
Whildin was born (7 lb. 7 oz.) December 4, 1986. 
Her father as well as her brother, Chris, 18, at- 
tended the birth. They reside in Bethlehem, Pa. 
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1966 


Professor of biological sciences and chemistry 
John L.A. Mitchell was named to a top North- 
ern Illinois U. research post by a special campus 
selection committee. His research has concen- 
trated on cell physiology, with special attention 
to factors controlling cell function. He has 
helped develop several substances, now in clini- 
cal testing, that may inhibit tumor growth.... 
Catherine Snow, associate professor of educa- 
tion at the Harvard Graduate Sch. of Education 
has been given tenure. She is an internationally 
recognized authority on the way children learn 
to talk and understand language. Catherine is 
also studying the oral language skills of bilingual 
children and the relationship between their na- 
tive language and their ultimate school achieve- 
ment. Catherine serves as president of the Inter- 
national Assoc. for the Study of Child Language 
and is co-director of the Child Language Data 
Exchange System.... Executive chef at the 
New England Inn Bali Szabo is also a freelance 
photographer. The April-May 1987 issue of Cape 
Cod Life magazine featured a four-page portfolio 
of his color photography, accompanied by ap- 
propriate bon mots penned over the years. The 
magazine has published his work regularly dur- 
ing the last decade. 


1967 


Bill E. Anderson has been appointed lecturer 
in jazz at Cleveland State U. Previously, he was a 
tenured programmer at WRUW-FM, the radio 
station of Case Western Reserve U., where he 
conducted an informal exploration of jazz his- 
tory. Anderson is a founding member of the 
Northeast Ohio Jazz Society and serves on the 
community advisory board of WCPN, the public 
radio station in Cleveland .... Fed up with the 
decreasing salary and increasing aggravations 
of teaching German and Spanish in public 
schools, Elizabeth L. Baumbach became a 
computer programmer in New York six years 
ago. She recently moved to Minneapolis, Minn., 
and works for a consulting firm.... Barbara 
Clark Ucko has a new published book. Scarlett 
Greene involves the migration of a young 
woman who leaves her home in Georgia to at- 
tend the U. Wisconsin. Ucko lives with her hus- 
band and son in Chicago, where she teaches 
writing at the Sch. of the Art Inst. of 
Chicago.... Merry Foxworth Wittey, hus- 
band John, and daughters Esther, 10, Stephanie, 
8-1/2, and Christina, 1-1/2, now live at 55 Plain 
Street East, Berkley, MA 02780. Telephone: (617) 
823-6084. 


1968 


The premiere performance of newly discovered 
organ scores by Felix Mendelssohn was re- 
corded for national broadcast by radio producer 
Michael Barone. The concert, performed by 
Thomas Murray of Yale U. at Columbia U.’s St. 
Paul's Chapel, offered the public their first oppor- 
tunity to hear various authentic manuscripts 
from Mendelssohn’s mature years. Recently un- 
earthed, some of these pieces are alternatives 
(sometimes improved, sometimes in-progress) of 
known Mendelssohn’s publications, and some 
are new discoveries. The broadcast was part of 
the program schedule for “Pipedreams,” a 90- 
minute broadcast of organ music heard nation- 
ally on the American Public Radio network ... . 
Professor of educational psychology at U. Texas, 
Ellen Gagne and husband William Davis offi- 
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cially adopted Jason Robert Davis in November 
1986. Jason was born March 7, 1986... . David 
Clark Isele, associate professor of music at U. 
Tampa, Fla., and music director of Sacred Heart 
Catholic Church, received a Dana Foundation 
grant to compose a requiem during the summer. 
An anthem, 7 Duem, written by David and pub- 
lished by GIA Publications, received its London 
premiere February 8, and his a cappella piece 
for mixed voices, “I’m Gonna Sing,” was re- 
cently released by Somerset Press. 


1969 


The Taubman Company, Inc., of Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich., has named Barbara Ashley direc- 
tor of retail analysis. For the past five years, Bar- 
bara has worked as an independent merchandis- 
ing consultant in Southeast Asia, New York City, 
and the Caribbean. She has also taught at the 
Parsons School of Design. The Taubman Com- 
pany is a leading real-estate development and 
retail property-management firm.... Pastor 
Bruce Privratsky is an instructor at the Institut 
Thrologia Alkitabiah in Bandar Baru, North Su- 


Composer Christopher Rouse 
Uses Classic Myth to Mark 
Constitution’s Bicentennial 


Child of the sun god Helios, the mortal 
Phaethon persuaded his father to allow 
him to drive his chariot across the sky to 
prove his parentage. Being young and un- 
sure, Phaethon came too close to the earth 
in the fiery car, and Zeus was forced to 
strike him down with a thunderbolt in or- 
der to save the earth, and Mt. Olympus, 
from incineration. 

“Myths and legends are my thing,’ Com- 
poser Christopher Rouse ’71 told the Phila- 
delphia /nquirer, ‘‘and the story of 
Phaethon had always had a great effect on 
me.” He chose the story as the basis of a 
piece commissioned by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in celebration of the bicenten- 
nial of the United States Constitution. 
“What I have written is a six- or seven-min- 
ute ride on that chariot,” he added. 

While finishing the percussion section of 
his piece, in which Zeus prepares to throw 
his thunderbolt, Rouse turned on his tele- 
vision and witnessed the explosion of the 
Challenger space shuttle. Struck by the 
tragic incident’s parallel to the story of 
Phaethon’s youthful hubris, Rouse dedi- 
cated his composition, titled Phaethon, to 
the memory of the Challenger crew. 

Phaethon is not, however, an elegy. As a 
composer, Rouse is motivated by the belief 
that “all great works somehow violate 
some rule of good taste,” and his music is 
characterized by fast pace, strong pulse, 
and atonality. Of Phaethon’s premiere, 
Philadelphia /nquirer music critic Daniel 
Webster wrote “the music whirled and 
soared ....Its fierce power and movement 
swept its first listeners along....” ; 

Rouse is one of six composers commis- 
sioned for the Philadelphia Orchestra’s 
celebration of the bicentennial of the Con- 
stitution, including Stanley Walden, Steve 
Stuckey, Nicholas Thorne, Ralph Shapey, 


matra. He and wife Emily work for the United 
Methodist Church, training pastors for the many 
new churches in Indonesia. They have three 
daughters: Ada, Joanna, and Katherine. 


1970 


Lydia Seifter has been named Honorary 
Scholar of the Arts at U. Wisconsin-Whitewater. 
She recently produced, wrote, and was principal 
performer in a series of lecture recitals titled 
“Gustav Mahler and the Dilemma of 
Duality.” ... Kate Wall has re-emerged and 
misses her Obie friends. She finished her M.S. 
degree at U. Oregon in August 1986. Since then 
she has moved to Boston to work for six months 
before going into graduate work in physical 
therapy at Boston U. She would love to hear 
from fellow Obies. Telephone: (617) 254-8366. 


1971 

Lolo Beckwith won the 1987 Massachusetts 
Artists Foundation Fellowship in choreography 
with her piece “Light from Other Skies.” She and 


: Pe aS iS : 
Christopher Rouse (left) with Riccardo Muti, direc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Orchestra 


and Milton Babbitt. He has accepted other 
commissions as far into the future as the 
year 1991, and by October, three of them— 
pieces for the New York Festival of the 
Arts, the St. Louis Symphony, and the city 
of Baltimore—will have premiered since 
the beginning of the year. 

After receiving the B.Mus. degree from 
Oberlin, Rouse studied with George Crumb 
in Philadelphia for two years and, later, at 
Cornell University before joining the fac- 
ulty of the University of Michigan. Cur- 
rently on leave from the Eastman School of 
Music in Rochester, New York, he has 
served as composer-in-residence with the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra and taught 
at Indiana University while serving as com- 
poser-in-residence with the Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. 
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Photo by Jean E. Brubaker 


Nancy Pittman ‘72 had a reunion at Cafe Boule- 
vard in New York City for Peter Brest, Jimmy 
Mulvihill, David Carter, and Greg Mosher. 
News of the whereabouts of Julie Schlanger 
and Nicky Gonser may be sent to Beckwith at 
136 Galloupes Point Road, Swampscott, MA 
01907 .... Janet Ruth Heller received her 
Ph.D. degree in English literature from U. Chi- 
cago in March 1987 and is teaching at Northern 
Illinois U. in Dekalb.... William A. Jordan 
has completed his Ph.D. degree in reading, foc- 
using on the psychological/rhetorical constructs 
in vocational schooling for students with limited 
English proficiency. He has played soccer with 
Eliot Pierce in Albuquerque, N.Mex., for two 
years. He would like to hear from Obies or have 
people drop by 2830 Madison, N.E., Albuquer- 
que, NM 87110. Telephone: (505) 883-5493. 


1972 


Susan Palmer Andersen and Ken Andersen of 
Chicago were married in the summer of 1986 at 
the Zen Center in Los Angeles, Calif., where they 
are resident practitioners. Their first child, 
Drake Ralph Andersen, was born January 19, 
1987—Martin Luther King, Jr., Day .... Chris- 
tine Boardman’s current ministry in Killington, 
Vt., includes facilitating a singles support group 
and a discovery group for youth, developing an 
endowment fund (which raised $17,500 in six 
weeks), and rebuilding and renewing her church 
following a January fire. During the spring and 
summer she and husband Howard Lansing are 
sailing their new boat on Lake Champlaign.... 
Author and editor of the Harvard Divinity Bulle- 
tin Jane Redmont, Catholic lay minister, pre- 
sented a lecture entitled “Catholic Women in the 
U.S.: Sitting on the Edge of the Pew” at Oberlin 
Coll. April 2, 1987. The talk was sponsored by 
the College’s Office of Chaplains. Redmont lives 
and writes in Cambridge, Mass. 


1973 


Timothy Edward Albrecht, Emory U. organ- 
ist and associate professor of music at Emory 
Coll. and the Candler Sch. of Theology, taught 
“Music in Vienna” in Vienna, as part of Emory’s 
summer study-abroad program this summer. Al- 
brecht also taught on the faculty of the Interna- 
tional Organ Festival (Oundle, England) in July 
and served as delegate to the Cambridge, En- 
gland, International Congress of Organists... . 
The Rev. John A. Baldwin is rector of St. 
George’s Episcopal Church in St. Louis Park, 
Minn. He lives in Bloomington with wife Ann, 
and daughters Sarah, 4, and Ashley, 19 months, 
whom they adopted from Korea in 1986... . Af- 
ter three and a half years as managing editor, 
Amy Berk has been promoted to senior acquisi- 
tions editor for the 
ASCP Press. This posi- 
tion requires her to seek 
authors to write books 
on all aspects of ana- 
tomic and clinical pa- 
thology and laboratory 
medicine. She is presi- 
_ dent of Chicago Women 

™ in Publishing and 

“teaches medical editing 
Berk and an author-editor re- 
lationship seminar for the U. Chicago publishing 
program. Berk considers publishing an exciting 
and wonderful profession and says anyone inter- 
ested in it as a career is welcome to get in touch 
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with her: 535 West Briar Place, #457, Chicago, IL 
60657 .... Therapist J. Estelle “Stella” Gra- 
ham is working on her master’s degree in reha- 
bilitation counseling with a specialty in alcohol- 
ism and drug abuse. She is also working on a 
new 30-day in-patient co-dependency treatment 
program for Heritage Health Corp.... Ray- 
mond Harvey led the Oberlin Coll. Orchestra 
April 17, 1987, in a concert of works by Bartok, 
Elgar, and Prokofiev in Oberlin’s Finney Chapel. 
Harvey was appointed music director of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Symphony Orchestra in 
March 1986.... Karen Johnson Pittman 
heads the adolescent-pregnancy-prevention 
program at the Children’s Defense Fund. She is 
co-author of Testing the Social Safety Net: The 
Impact of Changes in Support Programs during 
the Reagan Administration and Black and White 
Children in America: Key Facts and editor/au- 
thor of a bimonthly report series on adolescent- 
pregnancy prevention .... The law firm of Ri- 
ker, Danzig, Scherer, Hyland & Perretti has 
elected Dennis J. Krumholz to partnership. 
Krumholz began with the firm in 1981 and spe- 
cialized in environmental matters. He is chair of 
the Essex County Bar Assoc.’s environmental 
law committee, a director of the state bar associ- 
ation’s environmental-law section, and a mem- 
ber of the industrial advisory board, a group cho- 
sen by the commissioner of environmental 
protection to advise the agency on the adminis- 
tration of the Environmental Cleanup Responsi- 
bility Act (ECRA). He lives in Florham Park, N.J., 
with his wife and daughter ... . Lucy K. Marks, 
Scott Sprinzen, and 2-year-old Alexander have 
bought a house in Summit, N.J. Their new ad- 
dress is 40 Fairview Avenue, Summit, NJ 
07901 .... Marilyn Petrides Cohen and hus- 
band Bob have a new son, Stephen Alexander, 
born March 16, 1987. His sister, Sarah, is two 
years old. They reside in Farmington, Conn.... 
Russell Pittman is assistant chief of the regula- 
tory economics section in the Justice Dept.’s an- 
titrust division. He recently received the anti- 
trust division award of distinction for his work 
seeking to reduce the anticompetitive effect of 
environmental regulations. He and his wife have 
three children: Rosa, 11, Jessica 9, and Timothy, 
2.... Nick Reiser is in the master’s degree in 
urban planning program at U. Illinois at Chicago. 
His second child was born in November 1986. 
Her name is Tegan, from Dr. Who. He lives at 
5201 W. Belle Plaine, Chicago, IL 60641 .... On 
September 2, 1986, the third child of Charles A. 
Spitulnik was born. His name is Jonathan 
(“Max”) Maxwell. 


1974 


Benjamin Bagby of Cologne, W. Germany, is 
director of Sequentia, an ensemble for medieval 
music, in which he also sings and plays medieval 
harp. The ensemble has two records due to be 
released in 1987 on the German Harmonia 
Mundi label (available in the U.S. through EMI/ 
Angel-Capitol). He recently appeared in New 
York City and Boston as guest director of Boston 
Camerata. His next tour in the U.S. will be in 
October, followed by a tour of Japan. Benjamin’s 
newest project is an Old English recitation and 
the founding of a men’s vocal ensemble (for me- 
dieval music) on the East Coast. He finds bicon- 
tinental freelancing very tiring... Joan Can- 
field completed her Ph.D. degree in botany at 
U. Hawaii last fall. With husband William Kra- 
mer, she bought a house with over two acres of 


land at the edge of the mountains in Kaneohe 


Hawaii. She teaches botany at U. Hawaii and 
contracts work for the National Park 
Service .... Jan Heininger recently resigned 
from the State Dept. to accept a position as a 
foreign policy adviser to Senate Majority Leader 
Robert C. Byrd (D-W.Va.). Jan can be reached at 
work at (202) 224-1430.... Evelyn Joy and 
husband Jay Elvove have a daughter, Alison Joy 
Elvove, born April 2, 1987, in Silver Spring, Md. 
Evelyn is on maternity leave from the National 
Inst. of Health, where she is director of an educa- 
tion counseling program.... In May, pianist 
Ron Levy made his New York City debut in 
Carnegie Hall’s Weill Recital Hall. Recently ap- 
pointed music director of the Equinox Hotel in 
Manchester, Vt., he is on the faculty of the neigh- 
boring Manchester Musical Festival for the 1987 
season. Ron has appeared on television and has 
been heard regularly over major New York radio 
stations .... Kofi Lomotey and Aama Nahuja 
‘76 married in April 1977. Lomotey received his 
masters degree at Stanford U. in the educational 
administration program in the Sch. of Education 
in 1982 and his Ph.D. in 1985. He is an instructor 
at U. California at Santa Cruz and director of a 
pre-school/elementary school, Shule Ya Taifa, 
which his sons attend in East Palo Alto. Aama is 
enrolled in Santa Clara U. Law Sch. Their son 
Juba Jabulani is 8, and son Mbeja Makiri is 5; 
daughter Shawnjua Tien is in her first year at 
Virginia State U.... Mark Overman married 
Barbara Vas of Chicago on April 25. Their new 
address is 2336 N. Commonwealth #102, Chi- 
cago, IL 60614 .... Music educator for the Ak- 
ron Board of Education Deborah Yvonne Sim- 
mons has discovered theatre after hours. She 
was first involved in the production of Cabaret at 
Goodyear Theatre in Akron, Ohio. In April she 
was a cast member of Arthur Miller’s The Cruci- 
ble. Deborah is also a member of the Akron 
Symphony Chorus.... Scott Solsman and 
Eleanor Speelmon had their third child, Daniel, 
in February 1987. Scott is benefits administrator 
for state of Ohio public employees and was re- 
cently elected president of Children’s First, a 
work-site day-care center.... Two former 
Obies were reunited at a recital in Mead Chapel 
at Middlebury Coll. in Vermont March 12, 1987. 
Soprano Beth Thompson Kaiser and pianist 
Pamela McClain ’73 featured works of Bellini, 
Brahms, Poulenc, and Barber. Kaiser has a mas- 
ter’s degree from Indiana U. and teaches pri- 
vately in Middlebury. She says she would love to 
hear from old friends. Her address is 63 Court 
Street, Middlebury, VT 05753. McClain is the or- 
ganist at the Congregational Church of Middle- 
bury. She works at the law office of Langrock, 
Sperry, Parker, and Wool and was the first execu- 
tive secretary of the Japan Society of Vermont. 


1975 

Attorney Sarah Gabinet and husband John 
Siegel are the parents of Nathan Adam, born De- 
cember 4, 1986.... Susan B. Weiner and AlI- 
lan C. Lewis were married September 29, 1986. 
Guests included Jean Anderson ‘76, Rich Mon- 
terosso '74, and Susan Sheldon Chaudhari. 


1976 


The law firm of Berkman, Ruslander, Pohl, 
Lieber, & Engel of Pittsburgh, Pa., has elected 
James F. Bauerle to partnership. ... Bill 
Bradford is a radio executive with WZAK in 
Cleveland, Ohio. He can be reached at 1729 Su- 
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perior Avenue, Suite 401, Cleveland, OH 44114, 
(216) 621-9300... . After completing her mas- 
ter's thesis at Tufts U., Sally Fessler met up 
with John Taylor and moved with him to North 
Carolina. She is happily ensconced in the slave 
quarters of an 1801 plantation and works on a 
psychiatric unit as an occupational therapist. 
Her free time is spent contradancing and admir- 
ing the stars, which had previously been hidden 
by the city lights of Boston. Their address is: 235 
East Corbin, Hillsborough, NC 27278... . Alexa 
Hand is a Ph.D. candidate at U. Chicago’s de- 
partment of history. She and husband, Andy Dit- 
ton, have a daughter, Anna Alexa Ditton, born 
August 18, 1986... . Attorney Coleen C. Hig- 


gins has been awarded the Hague Academy of 
International Law scholarship on location at 
World Court, The Hague. Following an Egyptian 
cruise down the Nile, she will continue pursuing 
her international law degree as a Fulbright/ 
Swiss scholar in Geneva. Address: Graduate In- 
stitute of International Studies, 132 r. de Lau- 
sanne, Geneva, Switzerland . . . . Upon resigning 
as minister of the Unitarian Universalist Fellow- 
ship of Boca Raton, the Rev. Daniel D. Hot- 
chkiss has accepted the ministry of the Unitar- 
ian Society of New Haven in Hamden, Conn., 
where he will advise Unitarian Universalist stu- 
dents at Yale Divinity Sch. Among his activities 
are serving as president of the Florida District of 


Oceanographer/ Musician 
Lynn Talley Wins Presidential 
Young Investigator Award 


“I will be doing research in physical ocean- 
ography for the forseeable future—until at 
least age 65,” says Lynn Talley ’76, associ- 
ate professor of oceanography at the 
Scripps Institute of Oceanography. Talley 
is one of 200 scientists and engineers this 
year to receive the Presidential Young In- 
vestigator Award from the National Sci- 
ence Foundation (NSF). 

The awards, given to researchers in ten- 
ure-track positions who are within four 
years of their Ph.D. degrees, are meant to 
encourage scientists and engineers to re- 
main in universities. Each carries a base 
grant of $25,000 a year for five years, and 
the NSF will match industrial support up to 
$37,500 a year, bringing the yearly sup- 
port to a potential $100,000. 

“This award will certainly help me to 
continue my investigations of the ocean,” 
says Talley. Sea-going work, however, is 
expensive, and the award is small in terms 
of her total budget, which has been averag- 
ing about $200,000 a year. Since physical 
oceanography is almost exclusively con- 
fined to an academic/research-institution 
milieu, she says, it will be difficult for her 
to get much, if any, private support. She 
will probably use the grant as partial sup- 
port for a post-doctoral or graduate stu- 
dent. (One of her two current graduate stu- 
dents is Fred Bingham ’84, who was a 
physics major at Oberlin.) 

Ocean circulation and the instabilities of 
currents in the ocean and atmosphere are 
Talley’s primary area of interest. “Large- 
scale circulation,’ she says, “has been 
studied for many years, but the fine details 
of how the circulation responds to atmo- 
spheric forces are not well understood. I 
hope to contribute to a better understand- 
ing of how the ocean works.” Most of her 
recent work has been on North Pacific cir- 
culation, and since joining the faculty at 
Scripps in January 1984, she has had two 
research cruises in the North Pacific 
ocean. 

A musician as well as an oceanographer, 
Talley keeps “hacking away at the piano,” 
she says, having found time over the 
course of her post-graduate education and 
teaching career to perform as a soloist and 
as a member of ensembles. Before enroll- 


Lynn Talley 


ing in the joint program in oceanography 
at MIT and Woods Hole Oceanographic In- 
stitution in 1977, Talley, who was a double- 
degree honor graduate in piano and phys- 
ics, spent a year after graduation in 
Freiburg, West Germany, studying piano 
with Carl Seemann at the Musikhochs- 
chule. She played a number of chamber 
music and solo recitals and sang in two 
choirs during summers at Woods Hole, and 
also was a member of the Falmouth (Massa- 
chusetts) Music Association, which spon- 
sors concerts in Falmouth. 

While a postdoctoral investigator at Ore- 
gon State University from 1982 to 1983, 
she performed in a number of chamber 
music recitals. Talley has been at Univer- 
sity of California at San Diego (UCSD) since 
1984, but says that it took her until this 
winter (“if you can call winter ‘winter’ in 
southern California’) to become involved 
in music again. Since playing her first con- 
cert there with a flutist from Woods Hole, 
she has given a spring solo recital, has now 
begun piano studies with UCSD’s Karen 
Follingstad, sings with the La Jolla Renais- 
sance Singers (a madrigal group), and ac- 
companies the UCSD choir—all while 
acheiving status as one of the nation’s 200 
most promising university scientists. 
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Summer 1987 


the Unitarian Universalist Assoc. and as state 
chair of the Religious Coalition for Abortion 
Rights. He and wife Frances Hotchkiss, assistant 
professor of ocean engineering at Florida Atlan- 
tic U., have a daughter, Carolyn, 2..... In Au- 
gust 1986, Nina Jaffe moved from New York to 
Los Angeles. She is now director of community 
programs for the Greater Los Angeles Partner- 
ship for the Homeless, a coalition of businesses, 
foundations, and community leaders organized 
to help break the cycle of homelessness. She is 
also on faculty at the U. Southern California Sch. 
of Social Work, where she teaches graduate- 
level social-research work. In Encinitas in the fall 
she saw Lindsey Thomas and husband David 
Lauth. In Los Angeles in January she saw Bill 
Weibert '72, Bill’s wife Marcia Orbison '79, and 
Bill and Marcia’s son John . .. . Roni Kohen-Le- 
mle and husband Robert Lemle ’75 have a son, 
Zachary, 4, and a daughter, Joanna Sara, born 
November 19, 1986. The family recently moved 
to Old Westbury, Long Island, where Robert is 
senior vice president and general counsel of 
Cablevision Systems Corp . ... Beth Robin and 
Peter Manuel were married on Cape Cod in Au- 
gust 1985. Among the honored guests were Mi- 
lagro Vargas '77 and Laurie Meckler. Beth is 
living in New York City, where she is writing a 
dissertation on Edward Stevermann. Peter 
teaches ethnomusicology at Columbia U.... 
Lindsey C. Thomas and husband David Lauth 
have a daughter, Katherine Irene Lauth, born 
January 7, 1987. Lindsey is taking a long mater- 
nity leave from her forensic pathology feilow- 
ship at the Hennepin County medical examiner's 
office in Minnesota. 


1977 

Adam Nishan Breur was born March 8, 1987 to 
Adam Christopher Breur and Paula Agha- 
janian .... Ellen H. Hammond spent the first 
half of 1986 traveling with husband Yasuo 
Ohdera in India, Egypt, and Europe, and the sec- 
ond half preparing for the birth of her son, Aki, 
born January 9, 1987. Ellen is employed as li- 
brarian of the Tokyo branch of Morgan Stanley 
International.... Soprano Aija Jirgensons, 
who has received enthusiastic reviews for her 
performances with the Cleveland Opera Co., is a 
member of Myriade, an a cappella quartet that 
performs music of the English Renaissance and 
its own arrangements of modern music set in the 
madrigal style .... On leave from the political 
consulting and media firm of Greer & Associates, 
Jim Margolis is now chief-of-staff to U.S. Sena- 
tor Kent Conrad (D-N.D.). The firm successfully 
won four U.S. senate races and six U.S. House 
races in 1986.... Katherine Maurer and hus- 
band Mitchell Fox say they have a “better late 
than never” birth announcement: twin daugh- 
ters, Molly and Samantha, born November 29, 
1985.... Since January 1987 Erika B. 
Neumann has been coordinator of non-credit 
programs at Manchester Community Coll. in 
Manchester, Conn. 


1978 


Rerun and Darryl Dahlheimer have cele- 
brated their sixth year living in Minneapolis, 
Minn. Darryl works in the gay and lesbian coun- 
seling program of Family and Children’s Service, 
and continues to play ultimate frisbee with the 
local team, the Tazzmaniacs. His new address is 
3526 Pillsbury Avenue, Minneapolis, MN 55408, 
(612) 824-1931 .... On October 19, 1986, Jen- 
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nifer Gerst deBeer and Jeffrey Andrew 
Charno were married. He is president of Vital 
Body Marketing, where she is general 
manager .... Presently teaching and working 
on a Ph.D. degree in English at the State U. New 
York at Buffalo, Scott Edelstein also spends 
about two months a year as writer-in-residence 
in public schools through the Ohio Arts Council’s 
artists-in-residence program. His book on crea- 
tive writing, The No-Experience-Necessary Writ- 
er’s Course, was published in May, and two other 
books will be available in 1988. His new address 
is 179 Berkeley Street, Apt. 1, Rochester, NY 
14607. Phone: (716) 244-0645... . Jacqueline 
Ellisor Wiggins and Julius Wiggins '77 have a 
daughter, Kimberly Nicole, born January 13, 
1987. The family resides at 15 Cardston Circle, 
Windsor, CT 06095. ... Cynthia “Sindee” G. 
Ernst and Bob Brown were married in August 
1986. Obies attending the wedding were Sarah 
Bansen ’80, Laura Klein, Rodney '73 and Jane 
Davis Miller ’72, and Hana Newcomb '80. Sindee 
and Bob live in Baltimore, Md., where he is an 
acupuncturist and she is a corporate training 
specialist .... Shelley Fowle married David 
Stokes September 13, 1986, in Weymouth, En- 
gland. They have finished their theology courses 
at Trinity Coll. and have been accepted by the 
South American Missionary Society. They will 
probably begin working as missionaries in 1988 
in Temuce (Southern Chile)... . Berkeley-based 
jazz pianist Jon Jang has been making a name 
for himself in the Bay area, according to the 
Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, “winning praise from 
jazz critics for his ‘inventive, crisp and imagina- 
tive’ piano technique and original compositions 
.... Jang’s work, which portrays the Asian- 
American experience in America, incorporates 
traditional Chinese instruments and political 
messages. He has worked with top jazz musi- 
cians, including pianist Toshiko Akiyoshi and 
flutist James Newton, as well as cellist Cash Kil- 
lon. Last year he founded his 4-in-1 Quartet... . 
According to Andrew Porter of the New Yorker 
(May 11, 1987), “Rhonda Rider's account of 
[“Parisonatina Al’Dodecafonia”’] at a Composers 
in Red Sneakers concert in Symphony Space 
earlier this season was both beautiful and stir- 
ring.” As first-prize winner at the Augusta (Ga.) 
Symphony Young Artists Competition held in 
June 1986, Rider was awarded a cash prize and 
an appearance with the Augusta Symphony. 


1979 


Assistant professor of Spanish at Denison U. Ka- 
ren Bookman has decided to become a pulpit 
rabbi. Her studies at Hebrew Union Coll. in Jeru- 
salem, Israel, began in July.... After gradua- 
tion, Drew Carson taught emotionally and be- 
haviorally disturbed children and worked as a 
legal assistant. In 1986 he obtained his law de- 
gree from Case Western Reserve U. where he 
participated in moot-court competitions and was 
a member of the /nternational Law Journal staff. 
He is now practicing in litigation.... Carol 
Curtis recently finished her Ph.D. in clinical 
psychology in Berkeley, Calif., at the California 
Sch. of Professional Psychology . .. . In January 
1987 B. Welling Hall started teaching at 
Earlham Coll. in a tenure-track position as assis- 
tant professor of political science and peace and 
global studies. She has recently spoken with 
Kathy Bickmore and Susan Gelman and dis- 
cussed the trials and tribulations of being a new 
assistant professor. Her dissertation topic was 
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“Soviet Views of Global Environmental Prob- 
lems.” (She did not study government or Russian 
at Oberlin.) She and her husband are surviving a 
commuting marriage with a permanent address 
in Columbus, Ohio. She can be reached during 
the week at (317) 962-7810.... Fourth-year 
graduate production student, Paul “Hutch” 
Hutcheson, has co-developed the soap “Uni- 
versity” or “Soap Opera 101,” being offered for 
the second quarter at UCLA's Sch. of Theatre, 
Film and Television. The production is com- 
posed of amateurs and has a straightforward ap- 
proach to sex, drugs, and homosexuality. It is 
aired on Group W’s Theta Cable Franchise and 
screened at various campus locations. Hutche- 
son has received considerable media coverage 
(local news, the CBS Morning News, and ABC’s 
20/20). He still lives with Probyn Gregory in 
Hollywood. Probyn plays in two bands, writes 
Valentine ballads in the privacy of his own room 
and works as a proofreader by day. Their tradi- 
tional Sunday Brunch is still maintained and all 
are invited! ... Peter J. Kirsch has switched 
coasts and is now associated with the six-attor- 
ney, Washington, D.C., firm of Brand & Lowell. 
Address: 3003 Van Ness N.W. #W-705, Washing- 
ton, DC 20008. Peter and Patricia Reynolds will 
be getting married in September .... Esther 
Marx and Tony Massimini married in July 1987. 
She is manager of Computer Resources and 
Tony is an applications engineer for SGS Semi- 
conductor Corp., an Italian semiconductor man- 
ufacturer. They work at the American headquar- 
ters in Pheonix, Ariz.... In November 1984, 
the same year that Remo Mazzetti, Jr., re- 
cieved the M.A. degree in music theory from the 
Manhattan Sch. of Music, he finished a full-length 
realization of G. Mahler’s Unfinished Symphony 
#10. This past November it was given a partial 
world premiere in Utrecht, Holland, and a com- 
plete performance is scheduled for the 1987-88 
season. Address: 308 W. 93rd St. #52, New York, 
NY 10025 .... The gospel music ensemble Un- 
limited Praise and founder Jeremiah Murphy 
perfomed last August at a Washington, D.C., re- 
vival at which the keynote speaker was re- 
nowned gospel recording artist Walter Hawkins. 
Jeremiah and Unlimited Praise also performed 
in December with the Winans on the campus of 
Washington, D.C.’s Howard U. and in January at 
Oberlin’s commemorative service for Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr.... Jazz french hornist Tom 
Varney, who attended Oberlin 1975-1977, has 
had his third record, “Jazz French Horn” featur- 
ing Kenny Barron, released. Tom was a guest 
performer/lecturer at the 10th Annual Interna- 
tional Horn Society Workshop and the 6th S.E. 
U.S. Horn Workshop. He has also performed 
with the Robert Previte Quintet, John Zorn, Bob 
Mover, and the New York Composer’s Orchestra. 
He continues to see good friends Bruce Ander- 
son ‘77, Frank Balluffi "82, and Jerry Sander 
‘78 .... Gary Washington has been appointed 
to the Shaker Heights (Ohio) Planning Commis- 
sion for a six-year term redeveloping the main 
commercial area in Shaker Heights. 


1980 

Heidi M. (H. Alais) Boenke received her 
B.Mus. degree in flute performance from U. Ore- 
gon in June. Her March recital consisted of 
works by J.S. Bach, Schubert, Boulanger, Faure, 
and Copland. Her book, Flute Music by Women 
Composers, has been accepted for publication 
by Greenwood Press and will be available in 
early 1988. 


PLAYBILL 


THE BROADWAY THEATRE 


Les Misérables 


Oberlinians were a conspicuous pres- 
ence this year in Broadway’s Tony 
Award ceremony—most prominently for 
their involvement in Les Miserables, 
winner of this year’s Tony award for best 
musical. 

Michael Maguire ’77 won the award 
for best featured actor in a musical for 
his portrayal of the student revolution- 
ary leader Enjolras in Les Miserables. 
Maguire’s hero has the “fiery charisma 
and moral halo of a knight in shining ar- 
mor,” according to a March feature ar- 
ticle in The New York Times. A former 
Wall Street broker, Maguire made his 
Broadway debut in this role. 

Judith Kuhn ’81, who has several 
Broadway and Off-Broadway roles to 
her credit, received nominations for best 
featured actress in a musical not only 
for her performance as Cosette in Les 
Misérables, but also for her perfor- 
mance as Bella in Rags. During the 
awards ceremony, Kuhn performed a 
musical excerpt from Rags. 

The award for best lighting design 
went to Cats lighting designer David Her- 
sey 61 for Les Misérables; he was also 
nominated for his work on Starlight Ex- 
press. 

Bill Irwin ’73, a performance artist 
who received national recognition after 
being awarded a MacArthur Foundation 
grant for his work, performed the Tony 
award ceremony’s opening number—a 
sketch illustrating the essential elements 
of the dramatic opening number. 
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1981 


Guest professor of Afro-American literature at 
Sarah Lawrence Coll. Herman Beavers is also 
a Ph.D. candidate in American studies at Yale U. 
His first scholarly article was published in a 
March 1987 issue of Callaboo magazine, a jour- 
nal of Afro-American scholarship and art pub- 
lished by U. Virginia.... After five years be- 
tween the Delaware and Schyulkill Rivers, 
Carla M. Hess is now in a Ph.D. program in 
political science at U. Chicago. 


1982 


Kathleen Fay recently accepted a position as 
co-director of the bi-annual Boston Early Music 
Festival, which took place in June this year. 
Since graduation, she has lived in Boston, where 
she was first employed at Aaron and Gorden 
Concert Management—which represents a ros- 
ter of over 40 internationally renowned musi- 
cians and ensembles—and, in 1984, was ap- 
pointed manager of Charles River Conarts, Inc., 
a New England concert series that caters to the 
development of lesser known artists.... 
Emese Mazepa and Vincent Pedroza married 
February 14, 1987, at St. Margaret Mary R.C. 
Church. Their address is 7300-208 Lake Vista 
Drive, Raleigh, NC 27612 .... Formerly a low- 
paid news reporter, John R. Melson is now a 
technical writer on the West Coast. He is a 
stringer for the Associated Press in Los Angeles, 
in the newsphotos branch, and freelances for the 
Burbank Leader and the Glendale News-Press as 
sportswriter and photographer, most recently 
covering the Los Angeles marathon. His new ad- 
dress is RO. Box 6172, Burbank, CA 91510.... 
John Kenneth Pineou is not only working in 
legal services (poverty law), but he is also a musi- 
cian with the Orange Roughies. They are record- 
ing an album which is being produced and mar- 
keted by Robin Tyner of the legendary 
(nominated for Rock Hall of Fame) MC-5. His 
current address is PRO. Box 19574, Detroit, MI 
48219. Telphone: (313) 871-1069.... Mary 
Ann Pittman has received her dentistry degree 
from U. Florida Coll., passed the Florida state 
board exam, and is now practicing general den- 
tistry with her family dentist in St. Peters- 
burg .... Assistant art administrator, director of 
art education Abby Remer married Allen New- 
man May 24, 1987. Amy Bachrach, Hillary 
Bakst Rathjens, and Marian Katz, were among 
the bridesmaids .... Don Tucker moved from 
Kentucky to 137 Stewart’s Ferry Parkway, Nash- 
ville, TN 37214. His new phone number is (615) 
885-0856 .... Beth Turco and Barry Bremer 
married June 6, 1987, in Minneapolis, Minn. 
Beth is a freelance piano accompanist and on the 
piano faculty at MacPhail Center for the Arts. 
They reside at 5129 13th Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis, MN 55417. 


1983 

After finishing his MBA degree at U. Michigan in 
1985 and working for Continental Illinois Capital 
Markets Group, an investment banking/corpo- 
rate financing firm, Paul R. Coe helped start a 
capital-markets operation in Los Angeles. He is 
now associate director of Capital Markets Group 
and splits his weekends between skiing, sun- 
bathing, and writing and recording his own mu- 
sic. His new address is 456 Landfair Avenue, Apt. 
313, Los Angeles, CA 90024 .... Alan Convis 
is settling down in Brighton, Mass. He is associ- 
ate editor, school language arts for Houghton 
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Mifflin Co... . Theodore Hill is a foreign-rights 
associate at Random House and lives in New 
York City. Anyone interesed in discussing a ca- 
reer in publishing should feel free to call him at 
work, (212) 572-2284.... Mary Elizabeth 
“Polly” Lodge joined the faculty of the George 
School in Newton, Pa., in 1983. In addition to 
teaching science she is a dorm resident and 
coaches girls’ soccer and lacrosse. During her 
last four summers, Polly has traveled to Japan, 
the Midle East, Tanzania, and Central America to 
satisfy her curiosity. In an article published in 
February 1987, she wrote of her fact-finding trip 
to Nicaragua, sponsored by Witness for Peace 
and Fellowship for Reconciliation, “The gener- 
osity of the Nicaraguan people has rekindled my 
faith in the human family, while the perpetua- 
tionof U.S. foreign policy ignites my rage.” ... 
Director of the tutorial center in Ann Arbor’s al- 
ternative high school, Mark Moverman is also 
a student and teacher at the Sch. of Metaphysics, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., branch.... Lauri Nagel is a 
choreographer/dancer in New York City. This 
spring she had two different concerts of her cho- 
reography performed. The first was April 11, at 
BACA in Brooklyn and the other was May 2-4, 
presented by Movement Research at Ethnic 
Folks Arts Center .... Assistant buyer, arts sup- 
plies department, at Syracuse U. Bookstore 
Jane Neufelder Kanestrom married Glenn 
Kanestrom June 14, 1986. Obies in attendance 
were Ann Churukian, and Sandy Coffin ’82. 
Jane and Glenn had their first child in May. They 


both did their master’s degree work at Syracuse 
U. Jane performs viola de gamba with the 
Crouse Early Music Ensemble and the Schola 
Cantorum of Syracuse... . After spending two 
and a half years as an account executive for a 
New York-based marketing consulting firm, 
Dana Perry will be attending Columbia Busi- 
ness Sch. in the fall. Among her accomplish- 
ments are running a 2:48 marathon in Houston 
in January .... Nancy “Remi” Rubel is a jew- 
elry designer seeking an interested, artistic, in- 
telligent, well-organized, and confident person 
with whom to go into business. Her jewelry is 
selling well, and she needs help from someone 
who can seriously take on the challenge of an 
entrepreneurial small business in San Francisco, 
Calif. Phone: (415) 647-5070. 


1984 

Laurie Adler and David Asch eloped Febru- 
ary 27, 1987. They continue to reside in Wash- 
ington, D.C.... Alison Case and James 
Pethica married June 14, 1986 in West Tisbury, 
Mass. Obies in attendence were maid of honor 
Kati Hartman, Chris Boebel ’83, Liz Cannon 
’83, Andy Clark ’83, Geoff Coll ’82, Julie Cowin, 
Probyn Gregory ‘79, Adam Idelson '83, Ginny 
Morey, and Lauren Wenzel. Alison is in her 
third year of a doctoral program in English at 
Cornell and James is finishing a doctorate in En- 
glish at Oxford. Address: 220 N. Quany Street 
Apt. 5, Ithaca, NY 14850, (607) 277-4933 .... In 
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September, Emily Clark began a two-year mas- 
ter’s degree program in information and library 
studies at U. Michigan. Her new address is 1010 
Catherine Street #401, Ann Arbor, MI 
48104 .... Jennifer Nash and Doug Benjamin 
married January 3, 1987, in the chapel of Tufts 
U., where they are graduate students. Their ad- 
dress is 236 White Street, Belmont, MA 
02178... . Organizing coordinator at St. Nicho- 
las Neighborhood Preservation Corp. in New 
York Gail Schechter was elected president of 
the city-wide task force on housing court. She 
coordinates four organizations in the St. Nicho- 
las service area to organize tenant associations 
and a volunteer anti-crime patrol. She manages 
and trains tenants in three buildings by court or- 
der .... Michael Taller recently returned from 
Israel, where he studied Judaism working on a 
kibbutz, doing an archeological dig, and travel- 
ing. His address is 743 Spruce Street, Berkeley, 
CA 94707. 


1985 

Diane Moy is assistant managing editor at New 
American Library/SIGNET Books in New York 
City .... Completing the M.Mus. degree, Eliza- 
beth Skavish will play her graduate recital this 
fall at the New England Conservatory of Music. 
At her European debut last August she per- 
formed Beethoven's Concerto No. 4 with the or- 
chestra of the Collegium Musicum Schloss Pom- 
mersfelden in Germany, and in March she 
played the Mozart Concert in A, K. 488, with the 
Asbury Chamber Orchestra (conducted by Wil- 
liam Tortolano ’83) in Hamilton, Mass. 


1986 


Katherine M. Atkinson is associate producer 
of “Vietnam: Radio First Termer,” a radio docu- 
mentary to be aired on National Public Radio 
early this fall. It will be the first documentary to 
examine the role of radio in Vietnam as a me- 
dium for entertainment and for propa- 
ganda .... Adam Berkin is pursuing a masters 
degree in English at U. Chicago. This past fall he 
attended a reunion of Delta house, an off-cam- 
pus residence in Oberlin. There he saw Sarah 
Churchill, John Colborn, Daphne Ka- 
tronides, Danny Mendelson, Lisa Safier ’85, 
and Jack Sieber. Adam lives with Mark 
Miller, and frequently runs into Jessie Metzner 
85 and Brian Britt. All three are pursuing grad- 
uate work at U. Chicago ... . Jordan D. Brown 
is trying to maintain joie de vivre while search- 
ing for raison d’etre. In April, Jordan won first 
prize in a joke-telling contest at the International 
Humor Conference in Tempe, Ariz. In August, 
he will be delivering the keynote lecture at 
Chautauqua Institution during their Humor in 
America Week. His talk is entitled “Making 
Sense of Humor and Other Laughing 
Matters.” ... Annette Dubois says she is “alive 
and well and living in California awaiting an irre- 
sistible offer from a graduate math department.” 
She has spent her last year learning German, 
reading and writing feminist literature, working 
as a freelance calligrapher, and coping with su- 
permarket tofu. She can be reached at 395 East 
O’Keefe Street Apt. 61, East Palo Alto, CA 
94303, (415) 321-4088 .... Aerobics consultant 
for a New York city law firm Carmel Dundon is 
looking forward to spending this summer doing 
biographical research on Elvis imperson- 
ators.... Matthew Fields is at Stanford U., 
where he shares an apartment with Annette 
Dubois. He was attracted to Stanford by the uni- 
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versity’s superb computer-music facilities, but 
has recently sworn off computers because he 
places higher priority on making sure people 
learn to think rationally. He has been accepted 
into the doctoral program in music composition 
at U. Michigan, but has not decided whether to 
attend. He can be reached care of C.C.R.M.A., 
Stanford, CA 94305 .... David Fox is an inte- 
gral part of Commodity Fetish, which was fea- 
tured in an article in Burlington’s (Vt.) Free Press 
October 24, 1986. Commodity Fetish is a multi- 
media presentation, combining computer-gener- 
ated dance music, homemade videos, and theat- 
rical delivery. According to David, Commodity 
Fetish raises questions about American society’s 
consumer orientation.... Graduate assistant 
Todd Groves was pictured in a February issue 
of the San Francisco State U. paper testing sea 
slugs to determine the composition of their 
nerve cells. He was wearing a Johnny’s Carry- 
Out sweatshirt .... Less than a month after 
graduation, David Hart was hired as the execu- 
tive director of the Bucks Alliance for Nuclear 
Disarmament (BAND) in Newton, Pa. At the Na- 
tional Freeze conference in Chicago, he saw 
Doug McWilliams ’84 with a new baby. He has 
also met up with Andrea Ayvazian ‘73 who now 
works at the Peace Development Fund in 
Amherst, Mass., and former Oberlin Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Religion James Washington on a trip to 
New York City, where David was chosen to be 
the vice chair of the board of directors of the 
National Peace Institute Foundation’s North At- 
lantic Regional Council .. .. Oboe International 
presented Alex Klein as the featured performer 
in a March 25 concert in New York City’s Carne- 
gie Hall. Alex, who was accompanied by Chris- 
topher Thompson ’87, won first-prize in the 1986 
Lucarelli International Competition for Solo 
Oboe Players and in the 1986 Fernand Gillet In- 
ternational Performance Competition for Young 
Artists, sponsored by the International Double- 
Reed Society. He lives in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and 
commutes to Philadel- 
phia, where he attends 
the Curtis Institute of 
Music.... Paul Nest- 
vold is conducting a 
survey of the Dutch U. 
market for Apple Com- 
puter, B.V., in the Neth- 
erlands. In September 

Nestvold he will be an MBA de- 
gree candidate in general management at the 
Rotterdam School of Management of Erasmus U. 
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1987 


Anne Lund has been elected president and 
Marci Galinkin vice-president of the Class of 
1987... . Kathleen Gilmartin will be pursuing 
a masters degree in English at Yale U.... 
Raphael Leeman is moving to St. Petersburg, 
Fla., where he begins working for Arthur Ander- 
son & Co. in August... . Elizabeth Olsen and 
David Rostov have been hired by Goldman 
Sachs .... Louis Prussack is relocating to 
Paris, France, in July for six months. When he 
returns, he will probably apply to medical school 
for fall 1988 .... Andrea Sichenze and Scott 
Halderman ‘86 will be married in August. They 
will reside in New York, where Scott has been 
accepted to the Union Theological 
Seminary .... George Bundy Smith, Jr., will 
be attending Columbia U.’s Sch. of Journalism in 
September. 
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Graduate School of Theology 


Robert F. Weber, Feb. 22, 1987, in New Castle, Pa. 
He attended Oberlin Ministerial Coll. 1950-51. He 
was 71 years old. Born April 19, 1916, in New 
Wilmington, Pa., he had been serving as interim 
pastor of the First Christian Church in Beaver Falls, 
Pa., and as associate pastor of the First Christian 
Church in New Castle. He leaves his wife, Eleanor; 
three daughters; two sisters; and eight grandchil- 
dren. 


Kindergarten Training School 


Dorothy Clarke Balson ‘24, Feb. 27, 1987, in 
Warren, Ohio. She was 86 years old. Born Nov. 11, 
1900, she also attended Kent State Normal Sch. She 
was employed by the Warren Board of Education 
for more than 30 years, teaching music at five ele- 
mentary schools until her retirement in 1953. She 
was a member of the First United Methodist 
Church, where she was a soloist and the pianist for 
the children’s Sunday school choir. Her husband, 
Donald Balson '20, whom she married in 1923, died 
in 1982. She leaves a daughter, a son, four grand- 
children, and a brother. 


Elizabeth Cailor '31, Jan. 1, 1987, in Youngstown, 
Ohio. Born September 10, 1910, in Youngstown, 
she also attended Youngstown U. and Kent State U. 
She worked at the Kirkmere Sch. in Youngstown. 
She leaves a brother. 


Kathryn Foucht Meeker ‘28, Feb. 15, 1987, in 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio. She was 80 years old and 
had been in failing health for three years. Born 
March 25, 1907, in Harpster, Ohio, she worked as 
an elementary school teacher in Upper Sandusky 
until her retirement in 1971. She was a member of 
the John Stewart United Methodist Church and sev- 
eral social and service clubs in Upper Sandusky. She 
married Curtis Meeker in 1931; he died in 1970. She 
leaves two sons and five grandchildren. 


Zarouhi Morjikian Saradjian ‘26, Jan. 23, 1987, 
in Stamford, Conn. She was 86 years old. Born in 
Trabizond, Armenia, she was trained as a nurse in 
Salonika, Greece, before her admission to Oberlin. 
She met her late husband, Nerses, in Bagdad, and 
they were married in Kobe, Japan. They lived in 
China from 1924 to 1930. She moved to Stamford in 
1933. Her husband died during World War II. She 
operated an oriental-rug business. She leaves two 
sons, a daughter, four grandchildren, and a sister. 


1910 


Verda Kugler Meggers, March 7, 1987, in Cleve- 


land after a lengthy illness. She studied violin at 
Oberlin. She leaves two sons, a daughter, four 
grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 


1911 

Harold Newton Ebling Tower, Feb. 24, 1987, in 
Akron, Ohio. He was 97 years old. Born in Union 
City, Mich., Tower was organist and choirmaster at 
the Church of Our Savior in Akron from 1944 to 
1958, when he retired. Upon his graduation from 
Oberlin, where he majored in piano and organ, he 
became organist for St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in 
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Minneapolis. From 1915 to 1935 he was organist 
and choirmaster at St. Mark’s Episcopal Cathedral 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., where he worked for more 
than 20 years. From 1935 to 1944 he was organist 
at Trinity Methodist Church in Grand Rapids. He 
was active in numerous professional organizations. 
He leaves a sister; a niece, Mary Peake Barnett ’45; 
and a nephew. Memorials may be made to the 
Harold Tower Scholarship Fund at the conserva- 
tory. 


1912 
Anna Elizabeth Steffen Parker, Jan. 4, 1987, in 


Dorchester, Mass. Born in Wellington, Ohio, she 
was 95 years old. 


Frankell Wade White, March 17, 1987, in Sara- 
sota, Fla. After graduation from Oberlin, she taught 
in Minnesota for a number of years and was an as- 
sistant in the Oberlin Coll. library from 1945 to 
1958, when she retired. She moved to Florida two 
years ago. She leaves a son, a daughter, three 
grandsons, and two great-grandchildren. 


1913 

Helen Olive Belknap, July 2, 1986, in Oconomo- 
woc, Wis., at age 95. Born in Oak Park, Ill., she be- 
gan her career as a teacher in Ironwood, Mich. 
From 1915 to 1918 she pursued sociological work in 
New York City, earning a master’s degree from Co- 
lumbia U. in 1916. During 1917-18 she was the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Committee on Foreign 
Born Women in Industry, under the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, in Washington, D.C. In 1918-19 she 
was a canteen worker with the YMCA in France. 
She spent the rest of her career doing sociological 
research. From 1919 to 1925 she conducted socio- 
logical surveys in most states in the country, includ- 
ing Alaska (in 1924-25), and in Shansi, China 
(1925). After 1925 she was self-employed; she 
earned her Ph.D. from Columbia in 1948, when she 
was 957 years old. 


1914 

Edith Miller, March 2, 1987, in Washington, D.C., 
of a lung ailment. She was 94 years old. Born in 
Ludlow, Mass., she joined the Red Cross in 1919 asa 
field representative in St. Louis. During World War 
Il, she was deputy director of Far Eastern opera- 
tions for the Red Cross. She received the U.S. Ar- 
my’s Medal of Freedom for her wartime civilian ser- 
vice. She was stationed in West Germany, where 
she was deputy director of operations for Europe, 
when she retired from the American Red Cross in 


1956. 


1916 


Florence Marie Conrad Osmond, Jan. 10, 1987, 
in Fort Worth, Tex. She married Charles H. Osmond 
in 1920: he died in 1973. 


Sadie Florence Combs Peters, Feb. 19, 1987, in 
Mulberry, Ind. Born Nov. 20, 1891, in Madison 
Township, Ind., she leaves a daughter. 


1917 


Leo Solomon Punches, Feb. 7, 1987, in Canton, 
Ohio, He pursued additional studies at Ohio Wes- 


leyan U. He taught high-school physics and chemis- 


try in Defiance, Ohio, in 1917-1918, and during 
1918-19 he was in the U.S. Army. He owned 
Punches Jewelers in Canton. 


1919 

Norma Ethel Gaiser, Jan. 22, 1987, in Waterloo, 
Iowa. Born Jan. 29, 1898, in Burlington, lowa, she 
attended Oberlin 1916-19 and received her bache- 
lor’s degree from Northwestern U. She took addi- 
tional studies at U. Wis., Christianson Choral Sch., 
U. Northern Iowa, and the State U. of lowa. She was 
a teacher of vocal music in West Union, Iowa, in 
1919-20 and taught in Monticello, lowa, during 
1920-21. In 1922 she became supervisor of elemen- 
tary- and junior-high-school music in the public 
schools of Waterloo. She retired from that position 
in 1963. 


Esther Miriam Hange, Feb. 5, 1987, in Kissim- 
mee, Fla. A retired accountant, she was 92 years 
old. During World War I she was assistant chief in- 
spector at a munitions factory in Cleveland. In 1923 
she was hired by the Glidden Co. in Cleveland to do 
statistical work and soon became an accountant. In 
1954 she joined Advance Distributors, Inc., in Or- 
lando, Fla., as an accountant, and she retired in 
1965. She was an auditor for the Orlando Business 
and Professional Women’s Club and a volunteer ina 
nursing home. 


Lois Elmira Powell, Jan. 4, 1987, in Edina, Minn. 
Born Sept. 4, 1897, in White Rock, S.Dak., she de- 
voted her career to music education. From 1923 to 
1925 she was supervisor of public-school music in 
Wayzata, Minn., and from 1925 to 1927 she held the 
same position in Gilbert, Minn. In 1928 she became 
a music teacher in the public schools in Minneapo- 
lis, where she worked until her retirement in 1966. 


Thomas Herald Rea, April 1, 1987, in Lancanada, 
Calif. Born Nov. 19, 1896, in Somers, Wis., he was 
an ensign in the U.S. Navy from 1917 to 1919. From 
1920 to 1922 he worked for Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. in Akron, White Motor Co. in Cleveland, 
and American Gear Co. in Chicago. He received 
his M.B.A. degree from Northwestern U. in 1922, 
and from 1922 to 1927 was a sales engineer and 
cost accountant at Eddy Paper Corp. in Three Riv- 
ers, Mich. He became sales manager at Armstrong 
Machine Works, also in Three Rivers, in 1927 and 
moved up to director of sales and advertising and 
then vice president. He retired in 1966. He married 
Florence Coulter Burke ‘19 in 1923. They had two 
sons, including Thomas H. Rea, Jr. '51. 


Agnes Kelly Scott, Jan.1, 1987, in Claremont, Ca- 
lif. She was born in Adrian, Mich., Aug. 16, 1891, 
and studied mathematics with a minor in music at 
Oberlin. After teaching mathematics for a year at 
Oakwood Seminary in Union Springs, N.Y., she 
traveled to Foochow, China, with her husband, Ro- 
derick, who was acting assistant professor of En- 
glish at Oberlin in 1915-16, They left China in 1949 
and moved to Claremont in 1957. She was active in 
several church organizations in Claremont. Her 
husband preceded her in death. 


1920 


Catherine Bishop Tessmer, Jan. 24, 1987, in 
Hartville, Ohio, where she was a lifelong resident. 
She graduated from Kent State U. A former teacher, 
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she was a member of the Advent Lutheran Church 
and the Lutheran Church Women, and she was the 
church organist for the former Emmanuel Lutheran 
Church. She was preceded in death by her husband, 
Charles, who died in 1979, and a daughter. She 
leaves two daughters, a son, 11 grandchildren, and 
10 great-grandchildren. 


1921 

Melvin Dietrich, Jan. 29, 1987, in Wilmington, 
Del., of heart and respiratory failure. A retired re- 
search chemist and senior patent investigator for 
E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., where he had 
worked for 30 years, he was 86 years old. His name 
was on 35 patents; he helped patent Du Pont'’s in- 
ventions in higher boron hydride processes and de- 
rivatives and in sulfur tetrafluoride derivatives. He 
held master’s degrees from Oberlin and from Prin- 
ceton U. and received his Ph.D. in chemistry from 
Ohio State U. in 1933. He was a veteran of World 
War I. From 1921 to 1923 he worked as a high- 
school science teacher in Hornell, N.Y., and from 
1925 to 1932 he was a process chemist at DeLaval 
Separator Co. in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. He leaves his 


David Norman Craig, 
Physical Chemist 


David Norman Craig, developer of the elec- 
trochemical method for determining the fara- 
day constant—a fundamental constant of 
physics and chemistry—died January 22, 
1987, in Olympia, Washington, of heart fail- 
ure. Father of Oberlin chemistry professor 
Norman C. Craig ’53, the elder Craig earned 
an A.M. in chemistry at Oberlin in 1923. His 
undergraduate education was at Williams 
College (1922), and he earned the Ph.D. in 
chemistry at the University of Iowa in 1928. 


Craig spent his career in the Electrochemis- 
try Section of the National Bureau of Stan- 
dards (N.B.S.), where he was employed for 
over 37 years. He was also an adjunct profes- 
sor of physical chemistry at George Washing- 
ton University from 1946 to 1952. 


The apparatus he used to determine the far- 
aday constant bears his name and is on dis- 
play at the N.B.S. Museum in Gaithersburg, 
Maryland. The method used in this work in- 
volved the electrolytic dissolution of silver in 
aqueous solutions of perchloric acid. In per- 
forming the work Craig helped determine the 
isotopic abundance ratio of silver as well as 
its atomic weight. 


An expert on the chemistry and operation 
of electric cells and batteries, Craig carried 
out numerous experiments and determina- 
tions in his field that led to practical applica- 
tions. The studies he conducted during World 
War Il, for example, on the use of silver ox- 
ides as oxidizing agents in primary and re- 
serve batteries stimulated the development 
of commercial units used in present-day hear- 
ing aids, electric watches, and pace makers. 


He also played an important role in the ex- 
perimental evaluation of AD-X2, a chemical 
preparation sold as a battery additive in the 
early 1950s. (Claims for the benefit of the ma- 
terial caused political conflict between the 
Commerce Department, the N.B.S., and the 


wife, a son, twin daughters, five grandchildren, and 
six great-grandchildren. 


Helen G. Hubbert, March 28, 1987. 


Althea Dee Lamb Olsson, Feb. 3, 1987, in Cadil- 
lac, Mich., where she was born June 22, 1898. She 
was a teacher at Tustin High Sch. in Cadillac. She 
married James L. Olsson in 1926; he died in 1959. 
They had three sons. 


Mary Adelaide Eastman Severns, March 26, 
1987, in Urbana, Ill. Born May 19, 1895, in Water- 
ville, N.Y., she also attended the Pratt Institute of 
Library Science. In 1916-17 she was a children’s li- 
brarian at the Cleveland Public Library; from 1917 
to 1919 she was a technical librarian at N.J. Line Co. 
in Palmerton, Pa.; and from 1919 to 1921 she was a 
business and technical reference librarian at the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library. She married Wil- 
liam Harrison Severns in 1921; he died in 1956. She 
was past president of the Mothers Association at U. 
Illinois and the Urbana Women’s Literary Club. A 
longtime member of the board of the Urbana Free 
Library, she also was a member of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, the Daughters of the 


David Norman Craig 


Federal Trade Commission in the early years 
of the Eisenhower administration. The con- 
flict led to the dismissal of the director of the 
N.B.S.and his subsequent reinstatement in re- 
sponse to pressure from the scientific com- 
munity.) 


Craig received the Silver (1953) and the 
Gold (1961) medals from the U.S. Department 
of Commerce for meritorious and distin- 
guished service, and the third William Blum 
Award of the Washington-Baltimore (now the 
National Capital) Section of the Electrochemi- 
cal Society, Inc., in 1962. Also in 1962 he re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service Award of the 
Department of Commerce. He was the author 
or co-author of 23 publications and was re. 
sponsible for four U.S. patents. 
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American Colonists, and other historical-interest 
and church groups. She leaves two sons, five grand- 
children, and two great-grandchildren. 


1922 

Ruth Forsythe, Jan. 30, 1987, in Albuquerque, 
N.M. An emeritus member of the Oberlin Coll. staff, 
she was secretary to the president from 1929 to 
1961. From 1951 to 1961 she also served as secre- 
tary to the secretary of the College. She leaves a 
brother. 


Albert Jerrold Marvin, Nov. 14, 1986, two 
months before his 90th birthday, in Sun City, Calif. 
after a long illness. He also attended Stanford U. He 
worked for 26 years as a basketball coach at Uni- 
versity High Sch. in Los Angeles. He married Ruth 
Young in 1925, and they had a son and a daughter. 


Mary Reed Smith, March 1, 1987, in Youngstown, 
Ohio, after a week-long illness. A lifelong resident 
of New Castle, Pa., she was born Sept. 25, 1900. 
From 1922 to 1928 she taught history in high 
schools in Kane, Butler, and New Castle. She 
worked as a substitute teacher in New Castle from 
1950 to 1958 and taught sixth grade in Nishannock 
Memorial Sch. during 1958. She was a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. She married Ear! Jennings Smith in 
1928; he died in 1938. She is survived by a son; a 
daughter, Margaret Smith Holmes ’60; and four 
grandchildren. 


James H. Vermilya, Oct. 14, 1986, in North Can- 
ton, Ohio. A retired accountant, he pursued addi- 
tional studies at Northwestern U. He began his ca- 
reer as an accountant at Ernst & Ernst in Cleveland, 
where he worked from 1927 to 1929; he was an 
internal auditor for Western Electric Co. in Chicago 
from 1929 to 1932; and he worked as a C.PA. for 
various firms in Cleveland from 1923 to 1935. From 
1936 to 1961 he was an examiner for the Ohio Sav- 
ings and Loan Associations, Ohio Building and 
Loan Division, in Columbus. He also worked for the 
Public Employees Retirement System. He married 
Emma Doris Olson in 1929 and is survived by a son, 
James Arthur Vermilya '52, and a daughter. 


1923 

Walter Nungester, Sept. 18, 1986, in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Born Feb. 22, 1901, in Lima, Ohio, he re- 
ceived his M.D. degree from U. Michigan after at- 
tending Oberlin in 1919 and 1920. He was chair- 
man of the university's Department of 
Microbiology in the Sch. of Medicine for many 
years. He leaves his wife, Lucile. 


Ruth Williams Taggart, March 26, 1987, in Woos- 
ter, Ohio. She was born in Gustavus, Ohio, Feb. 23, 
1901. 


1924 


Earnest Slessinger, Jan. 12, 1987, in Laguna 
Hills, Calif., of a heart attack. He was 84 years old. A 
coach and physical education teacher for over 40 
years, he received his bachelor’s degree from 
Oberlin in physical education. He later earned an 
M.A. degree from Columbia U. and a Ph.D. degree 
from U. Pittsburgh. He coached football from 1926 
to 1967 at several high schools in Pittsburgh and 
was director of athletics and coach at Kutztown 
State Teachers Coll. (now U. Pennsylvania, Kutz- 
town). During World War II he served as captain in 
the U.S. Army as a physical reconditioning officer 
and chief of physical and occupational therapy at 
Bay Pines Veterans Hospital in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
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where he also organized and directed talent shows. 
He was enshrined in the Kutztown Sports Hall of 
Fame in 1982 and in the East Burroughs Chapter of 
the Pa. Sports Hall of Fame in 1984. After retire- 
ment he became an actor in the Laguna Hills Play- 
house and continued coaching as a volunteer for 
the Mission Youth Football League in Laguna Hills. 
He leaves his wife, Pauline, a nephew, and nieces. 


1925 

Gertrude Ball Merkling, April 14, 1987, in Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., after a long illness. Born in Vermil- 
ion, Ohio, she was 83 years old. Before retiring in 
1968 she was director of the Lakewood (Ohio) Day 
Nursery. Previously she was an executive at the 
Day Nursery Association of Cleveland. She was a 
member of the governing board at two Cleveland- 
area nursery schools and served on various com- 
mittees of the Welfare Federation of Cleveland. Her 
husband, Merritt, whom she married in 1927, died 
in 1931. She leaves a son, two grandchildren, anda 
niece. 


1926 

Helen McCroskey Hanna Fink, March 5, 1987, 
in Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, following a long ill- 
ness. She was 84 years old. Born in Sterling, Kans., 
she spent her childhood in San Juan, PR., and 
Coblenz, Germany. She learned to speak Spanish, 
and after attending school in Geneva, Switzerland, 
she also spoke French. During her career, she 
taught in schools in New Jersey and New York. Her 
first husband, Henry M. Hanna, preceded her in 
death, and her second husband, Edward Fink, died 
in 1972. She leaves a son, seven grandchildren, and 
five great-grandchildren. 


Lan-Hui Hsieh, Sept. 29, 1986. 


Andrew Charles Koch, Dec. 28, 1987, in Mau- 
mee, Ohio. Born July 8, 1903, in Weston, Ohio, he 
was a private piano teacher. He leaves a niece. 


1927 


William Creagmile, July 26, 1986, in Hamilton, 
Ohio, where he was born in March 1904. 


Margaret Rood Glazier, April 2, 1987, in Jeffer- 
son, Ohio, after a brief illness. She was 81 years old. 
Born Nov. 23, 1905, in Jefferson, she was a foreign- 
language teacher at Wayne, Windsor, Rock Creek, 
Austinburg, and Jefferson high schools. She retired 
in 1954 and was a substitute teacher thereafter. She 
was a member of the Jefferson United Methodist 
Church and the Jefferson Literary Club. She leaves 
her husband, Everett Glazier ‘27; a son; a daughter; 
five grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Charles Wesley Lawrence, April 3, 1987, in 
Duarte, Calif., of pneumonia. He was hired as a gen- 
eral reporter for the Cleveland Plain Dealer in 
1929, and in 1946 he became the paper's general 
columnist. “The Breakfast Commentator,” his 
column, ran on the editorial page six days a week 
until 1962, when he became the paper's book editor 
and the column ran four days a week. Chester Bain- 
bury, a character invented by Lawrence, was a pop- 
ular feature of the column. A parody of Franklin P. 
Adam's parody of Samuel Pepys, the 17th-century 
statesman and diarist, Bainbury took over the 
column whenever Lawrence was away, recording 
his experiences in Pepysian prose. Lawrence re- 
ceived the top Press Club of Cleveland award in 
1963 for a column defending civil-rights demonstra- 
tors at the Cleveland Board of Education. He also 
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Harold Stein Jantz, 
Literary Scholar 


Scholar of comparative literature Harold 
Stein Jantz ’29 died February 26, 1987, in 
Durham, North Carolina, after a brief illness. 
A native of Elyria, Ohio, he was 79 years old. 


Jantz taught at Antioch College and Clark, 
Princeton, Northwestern, Johns Hopkins, 
and Duke universities. As Duke’s emeritus 
professor he was custodian of the Harold S. 
Jantz Collection, housed at the university’s 
Center for International Studies. 


He was the author of several books, the first 
of which, The First Century of New England 
Verse (1944, 1969), led to his election to the 
American Antiquarian Society and the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. An expert in Ger- 
man literature, Jantz was the author of 
Goethe’s Faust As a Renaissance Man: Para- 
llels and Prototypes (1951). 


Jantz graduated from Oberlin magna cum 
laude with an A.B. degree in German. He re- 
ceived the Ph.D. degree from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1933 and honorary degrees 
from Oberlin in 1960 and from Clark Univer- 
sity in 1974. He was a Guggenheim fellow in 
1942-43 and 1947. 


During his career he helped establish semi- 
nars for American studies at the University of 
Hamburg and the University of Vienna. He 
was a specialist for the U.S. State Depart- 
ment’s educational exchange program in Vi- 
enna, twice chair of the national Fulbright 
Committee for Austria, and a past secretary 
of the Modern Language Association (M.L.A.), 
chairing various groups within the M.L.A. as 
well. In 1969 he was awarded a Gold Medal by 
the Goethe Institute for furthering the study 
of the German language in foreign countries. 


earned a citation from the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. He met his wife, Helen Mary 
Defenbacher ’27, while studying at Oberlin, where 
he was editor of the Review. He leaves his wife, son, 
four grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Leslie H. Osmond, Feb. 21, 1987, in Wheaton, 
Md., after a short illness. Born March 17, 1905, in 
Munson Township, Ohio, he received his M.D. de- 
gree in 1930 from Case Western Reserve Sch. of 
Medicine. After a training appointment at U. Penn- 
sylvania Hosp. in Philadelphia, he began his prac- 
tice as a radiologist and was associated with St. 
Francis Hosp. in Pittsburgh. Active in Pittsburgh’s 
medical societies, he received a special merit award 
from the Pa. Radiological Society in 1970. He was 
preceded in death by his first wife, Florence Adams, 
in 1968, ason in 1981, and his second wife, Arabella 
McKeag, in 1977. He leaves two daughters, two 
sons, 10 grandchildren, two great-grandchildren, 


and a sister. 


Charles Newell Shepeard, Jan. 29, 1987, in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Born Sept. 10, 1906, in Cleveland, he 
worked from 1927 to 1973 as state director for the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in Columbus. He 
married Marjorie Cain in 1936; they had two sons. 


Helen Gardner Penniman Waldeck, Jan. 28, 
1987, in Selinsgrove, Pa. She was 78 years old. Born 


Harold Jantz 


He devoted his later career to literary criti- 
cism, to developing his collection of books in 
early Americana and German baroque litera- 
ture, and to lecturing. He participated in the 
Friends of the Oberlin College Library's inau- 
gural symposium this past November. 


In 1935 Jantz married the former Eleanore 
Whitmore, who afterwards became professor 
of psychology at the Psychiatric Institute of 
the Unversity of Maryland; she survives. 


in Omaha, Nebr., she received the M.A. in art from 
Case Western Reserve U. and did doctoral work at 
Columbia U. A member of the League of Women 
Voters and the Audubon Society, she was active in 
the Girl Scouts for 10 years and, when she was a 
resident of Holland Township, N.J., served as a 
member of the board of the township library. Her 
husband, William Francis Waldeck, died in 1972. 
Surviving are her son Peter B. Waldeck ’62; another 
son; a daughter; four grandchildren; a great-grand- 
daughter; and a half brother. 


1930 


Debora Mary Steer Dempson, Jan. 10, 1987, Ol- 
ney, Md. Born in Winona, Ohio, she was one month 
away from her 79th birthday. From 1930°to 1963 
she was a pre-school teacher, a kindergarten 
teacher, and a caseworker at schools in Pennsylva- 
nia and New York and director of child care at a 
hospital in Pennsylvania. She earned a master’s de- 
gree in 1956 at Temple U. From 1963 to 1965, she 
directed the therapeutic child care program and 
was assistant professor of education at U. Pitts- 
burgh. In 1965, she assumed a similar position at U. 
Nebraska, Lincoln. In 1967, she became an associ- 
ate in early childhood education for the New York 
State Education Dept. in Albany, and she retired 
from that position in 1974. She was a former mem- 
ber of the governing board for the Pa. Assoc. for 
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Nursery Education and was active in the American 
Assoc. of U. Women. She leaves her husband, Fred- 
erick; two daughters; a son; a sister, Millicent Steer 
Foster '23; a brother, James W. Steer '23, and four 
grandchildren. Her sister Margaret Steer Huntly 
Sager '22, whose obituary will be carried in the fall 
issue of the alumni magazine, died April 14, three 
months later. 


Margaret Elizabeth Tidd Fowble, April 6, 1987, 
in San Diego. Born in Mineral Ridge, Ohio, March 
16, 1906, she earned the Mus.B. degree at Oberlin. 
She was the daughter of Ralph Martin Tidd ’99. Her 
sister, Winifred Tidd Gill "30, died last year. 


Winifred Tidd Gill, July 30, 1986, in Farrell, Pa., 
of cancer after a one-year illness. Born Sept. 11, 
1907, in Clark, Pa., she pursued additional studies at 
Allegheny and Thiel colleges and from 1931 to 
1936 was a history teacher at Hickory High Sch. in 
Sharon, Pa. She married Howard Irvin Gill in 1935, 
and they lived in Sharpsville, Pa.; he survives, as 
does their daughter. Their son died in 1970. 


George H.G. Jones, March 26, 1987, in Poland, 
Ohio, after a long illness involving a brain tumor. 
Born Oct. 25, 1909, in Mount Vernon, Ohio, he 
earned a master’s degree from Oberlin in 1932; in 
1949 he earned a second master’s degree from Har- 
vard U., where he received the Ph.D. degree in 
1966. From 1932 to 1940 he was an art and antique 
dealer at the Carlyle Shop in the Oberlin Inn. In 
1942-43 he began teaching as assistant professor of 
art at U. Rochester. After interrupting that career 
from 1943 to 1945 to serve with the Navy in the 
South Pacific, he resumed teaching art at Lawrence 
Coll. (now Lawrence U.). In 1957 he was appointed 
librarian at Youngstown State U., where he re- 
mained until retiring in 1974. He served the board 
of the Mahoning Valley Historical Society. He leaves 
his wife, Elizabeth Clisby Jones ’31, whom he mar- 
ried in 1937; a son, Randall Jones ’65; and two sis- 
ters. 


Marjorie Johnstone MacComb, Jan. 23, 1987, in 
Springfield, Mass., of cancer. For 20 years she was 
organist and choir director at Faith United Church 
in Springfield. She also was a private teacher of mu- 
sic and had played the organ at a local funeral 
home. She began her career as a private teacher of 
music and as organist and choral director at the Sec- 
ond Congregational Church in Palmer, Mass. Born 
Aug. 6, 1906, in Norwich, Conn., she was a member 
of the board of directors of the Springfield chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists and the 
Springfield Coll. Club, among other organizations. 
She leaves a niece. 


Mary Elizabeth Strong, March 6, 1987, in North 
Bend, Oreg., after a long illness. A year after earn- 
ing her Oberlin A.B. she received a bachelor of 
school music from Oberlin. Born Oct. 20, 1907, in 
Oberlin, she taught music in elementary schools in 
Michigan for over 40 years. After retirement, she 
traveled extensively and moved to Oregon. She 
leaves a sister, Dorothy Strong Wilson, who at- 
tended Oberlin 1924-25 and 1932-33; and two 
brothers, Jarvis Strong, Jr. 40 and John Strong 49. 
Her sister Caroline Strong Allen ’37 died in 1976. 
Her father was Jarvis Allen Strong "91. 


1932 

Mildred Elizabeth Arthur Baker, March 16, 
1987. Born Aug. 17, 1910, in Port William, Ohio, 
she held several positions, including bookkeeper, in 
various funeral homes in Ohio before becoming, 
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with her husband, William Benson Baker, funeral 
director of the Baker Funeral Home in Ironton, 
Ohio. She was a former treasurer of the East Cen- 
tral Regional Ohio Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs. Her husband, whom she 
married in 1934, survives. 


Julia Edith Chapman Baker, Jan. 6, 1987, in 
Madison, N.J. Born Feb. 21, 1913, in Crawfordsville, 
Ind., she attended Oberlin 1930-31 and received the 
A.B. degree from DePauw U. She worked as head 
of the catalog department and as special-project 
catalog librarian at Drew U. in Madison. She leaves 
her husband. They had three children. Her daugh- 
ter, Ruth Anne, attended Oberlin from 1954 to 
1956. 


John G. Ball, March 19, 1987, in Bethesda, Md., 
after a car accident. He was 78 years old. Born in 
Warren, Pa., he attended Oberlin from 1929 to 1931 
after having earlier attended George Washington 
U.; he received his M.D. degree in 1936 from U. 
Buffalo Medical Sch., establishing a general practice 
in Bethesda in 1938. He was inducted into the U.S. 
Army in 1942 and served in the Philippines. He re- 
turned to his Bethesda practice in 1946, retiring in 
1982. He founded Bethesda’s Suburban Hospital in 
1941 and over the years served the hospital in vari- 
ous capacities. He held numerous medical-associa- 
tion positions and was assistant deputy medical ex- 
aminer for Frederick County from 1982 until his 
death. He leaves his wife, a son, a daughter, three 
grandchildren, and two sisters. 


Sara Farrow Hewes, July 2, 1986, in Haddonfield, 
N.J., after a long illness. Born Jan. 22, 1911, she 
pursued additional work at U. Pennsylvania and 
Temple U. For 10 years she taught junior-high- 
school classes in Atco and Haddonfield, N.J. She 
was a nursery home visitor for the Haddonfield 
Methodist Church, chair of benevolent work for the 
Camden County Unit of the N.J. Assn. for Retarded 
Children, a Sunday-school teacher, and chair of mu- 
sic of the Junior Women’s Club of Haddonfield. She 
married George Cavender Hewes in 1943; they had 
a daughter and a son. She was preceded in death by 
her son. 


1935 


Barbara Simmons Bogan, March 13, 1987, in 
Port Charlotte, Fla., apparently a murder victim. 
Born in Fall River, Mass., she was 74 years old. She 
worked from 1935 to 1961 as a teacher of music, 
supervisor of music, and substitute teacher in Dela- 
ware, Geneva, and Toledo, Ohio, and again from 
1968 to 1973 as a teacher of music in Toledo, when 
she retired. In Port Charlotte, she was director of 
the Port Charlotte U. Chorus and choir director at 
the Cultural Center. She married James R. Bogan in 
1938; sheriff's deputies in Port Charlotte speculated 
that he fatally shot his wife and then himself. The 
couple was found in their bed on March 16. Survi- 
vors include two daughters and five grandchildren. 


1939 


Grace Barton Delano, April 13, 1986, in Fairport, 
N.Y. Born in Rochester, she pursued additional stud- 
ies at U. Rochester, Oswego State Teachers Coll., 
and Brockport State Teachers Coll. She spent the 
bulk of her career teaching kindergarten and pri- 
mary-school grades in Fairport, Silver Springs, Mt. 
Morris, Rochester, and Greece, N.Y. She retired in 
1971 and shortly thereafter took a Red Cross course 
in home nursing and worked part time as a Visiting 


health aide. She was an active volunteer in her 
church, singing in the choir and working in wom- 
en's groups, Sunday school, and vacation Bible 
school. She had one son. 


John Hornbeck, Jan. 23, 1987, in St. Simon’s Is- 
land, Ga., of a stroke. Retired vice president of 
AT&T Bell Laboratories in Murray Hill, N.J., he was 
68 years old. Immediately after earning a Ph.D. 
from M.LT. in 1946 he joined Bell Labs as a research 
physicist and transferred to the transistor research 
department shortly after the firm invented the tran- 
sistor. In 1962, he became president and director of 
Bellcomm, Inc., a subsidiary of AT&T and Western 
Electric. In 1966, he was elected president and a 
director of Sandia Laboratories, a non-profit subsid- 
iary of AT&T in Albuquerque, N.Mex., and in 1972, 
he returned to Bell Labs as vice president of the 
electronics technology division. In 1975 he was 
named vice president of computer technology, de- 
sign engineering, and information systems. He re- 
tired from that position in 1979. He was a Fellow of 
the Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers 
and the American Physical Society and a member 
of numerous professional, governmental, and civic 
groups. He leaves his wife, Emily Aldrich Hornbeck 
’39; two daughters; three sons; three grandchildren; 
and two sisters. 


1940 

Robert Nelson Williams, Feb. 7, 1987, in Raleigh, 
N.C. He was 67 years old. A conservatory student 
while at Oberlin, he was employed by the North 
Carolina Dept. of Transportation. He was born Sept. 
24, 1919, in Brooklyn, N.Y., and served in the U.S. 
Army in Europe during World War II. He leaves his 
wife, a son, three daughters, and two grandchil- 
dren. 
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Sally Marsh Wagner, Jan. 28, 1987, in Amherst, 
Mass., after a long illness. She was 70 years old. 
Born in Adams County, Ohio, she was secretary to 
the dean of the College from 1937 to 1942, when 
she married Robert W. Wagner, a mathematics pro- 
fessor. At various times she also worked as a secre- 
tary at Ohio State U. and for the president of St. 
John’s Coll. in Annapolis, Md. In 1950 she and her 
husband moved to Amherst, where for many years 
she held part-time positions at Amherst Coll. and, 
later, devoted her time to her pottery studio. She 
sold her pieces in the Amherst area for nearly 20 
years. She leaves her husband, three daughters, 
seven grandchildren, two brothers, and two sisters. 


1942 


Richard Albert Wells, Feb. 22, 1987, in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. In 1945, he received the A.M. degree 
from Oberlin, and he pursued additional studies at 
U. Chicago. In 1945, he joined the faculty of Carne- 
gie Inst. of Technology (now Carnegie-Mellon U.), 
where he also served as assistant dean. He retired 
in 1979 and taught part time at U. Pittsburgh until 
1981, when he moved to Waverly, Ohio, with his 
wife, Dorothy Alice Stevens '38. Previously, he 
worked as director of men’s residences and as head 
freshman counselor at Oberlin, where from 1943 to 
1945 he was instructor of English. He was a deacon 
at his church and a member of the editorial board of 
College Composition and Communication. He 
leaves his wife, his daughter Ruth Alice '69, and an- 
other daughter. 
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1943 

Margaret Frey Hall Drew, Jan 21, 1987, in Hazel 
Crest, Ill., of abdominal cancer. Born Oct. 22, 1920, 
in Three Rivers, Mich., she received the Ed.M. de- 
gree from Wayne State U. in 1955 and pursued addi- 
tional studies at Prairie State Coll. From 1943 to 
1947 she was an elementary-school teacher at 
Quarton School in Birmingham, Mich.; in 1947-48 
she taught in the public schools in Coronado, Calif.; 
the following year she returned to Birmingham 
and, in 1951, moved to the public school system in 
Pontiac, Mich., where she worked until 1957, when 
she married and began to work as a substitute 
teacher. She and her husband, Christopher, had 
three children. 


1944 

Margaret Liles McSwain, Feb. 13, 1987, in Forest 
City, N.C., following a sudden illness. The wife of the 
Rev. Horace Robert McSwain, who received the 
B.D. degree from Oberlin in 1944, she graduated 
from Meredith Coll. after attending Oberlin 1939- 
4]. She was active in her church choir, as well as the 
Women’s Society of Christian Service, the Bertha 
Bostick Music Club, and the N.C. State Federation of 
Music Clubs, of which she was past president. She 
leaves her husband, one son, two daughters, and 
one grandson. 


1945 

Martha Jane Carr Hedberg, Dec. 31, 1986, in 
Coatesville, Pa. Born Oct. 25, 1923, in Bellfontaine, 
Ohio, she leaves her husband, Robert Hedberg °45. 
They had three children. 


Edwin DeTurck Kooser, Dec. 17, 1986. He at- 
tended Oberlin during 1941-42 and received the 
A.B. degree from New York U. and the A.M. degree 
from U. North Carolina. He was a clinical psycholo- 
gist in New Jersey. He married Olive Marion Speck 
in 1962; she survives. They had two children. 


1947 

Kwegyir Aggrey, Dec. 14, 1986, in Cleveland af- 
ter a six-year struggle with emphysema. He was 78 
years old. Retired director of the former Ohio Dept. 
of Public Welfare, he began his career in social work 
in 1939 as a caseworker for the Cuyahoga County 
Welfare Dept. Since 1977 he had worked as a con- 
sultant for several private and public welfare agen- 
cies. In Nov. 1986 he received a citation from the 
Ohio Welfare Conference for his “personal commit- 
ment to excellence, high moral character and dis- 
tinguished service to the citizens of Ohio.” Born in 
Salisbury, N.C., he was a committee member on the 
White House Conference on Aging and in 1970 
served on the Ohio committee of the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. He attended 
Oberlin for two years and received his B.A. degree 
from Otterbein Coll. He did graduate work at West- 
ern Reserve U. and Ohio State U. He served in the 
Pacific during World War Il, rising to first lieutenant 
in the army. His wife, Thelma; two sisters; and a 
brother survive. 


1948 

G. Richard Ross, April 2, 1987, in N. Troy, Vt., of 
lung cancer. Born in Elyria, Ohio, he was 63 years 
Old. His career was in the field of data processing. 
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1950 


Patricia Peacock Blackburn, April 2, 1987, in 
Plainfield, N.J., at age 59. She was born and raised 
in Wailuku, Maui, Hawaii, and survived both the at- 
tack of Pearl Harbor and the Hawaii 1955 polio epi- 
demic. For the past 30 years she had lived in Wat- 
chung, N.J. Despite being confined to a wheelchair 
after contracting polio, she remained active in her 
community—in the outreach committee and other 
projects of her church and as a co-founder and char- 
ter member of Branch Prison Ministries, whose mis- 
sion involved corresponding with inmates. Surviv- 
ing are her husband, George Blackburn '51, a son, 
and a daughter. 


Evelyn M. Gorsuch Kimble, March 21, 1987. 
From 1981 to 1983 she was a district manager for 
AT&T; she had been a district manager for. CP Tele- 
phone Co. from 1966 to 1980 and an administrative 
assistant at George Washington U. from 1950 to 
1955. She and her husband, Charles Kimble ’49, had 
three children. Her father was Bruce Mason Gor- 
such ’23. 


1951 

Norman Albert Sill, March 1987, in Philadelphia, 
where he was born Jan. 4, 1925. He received the 
Mus.M. degree from Oberlin in 1952. 


William R. Young, Jan. 22, 1987, in Cleveland of 
cancer at age 58. He was president and medical di- 
rector of the Ohio Permanente Medical Group Inc. 
of the Kaiser Permanente Medical Care Program. 
He was a specialist in internal medicine and pulmo- 
nary diseases and for many years maintained a pri- 
vate practice in addition to his administrative posts 
at Kaiser. Born in Fort Dodge, lowa, he was a cap- 
tain in the Army Reserve medical corps and ward 
physician at Fitzsimmons Army Hospital in Denver 
from 1956 to 1958. He received his M.D. degree in 
1954 from Western Reserve U. and was on the 
board of the Physician’s Peer Review Organization 
in Cleveland. He leaves his wife, Joan; his mother; 
and a brother. 


1952 

Ralph H. Winkler, Feb. 21, 1987, in Dayton, Ohio. 
Owner and founder of the Winkler Co., publishers 
of Skywriter, a newspaper for personnel at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, he was 55 years old. He 
was a member and past president of the Miami Val- 
ley Military Affairs Assoc. and past president of the 
Associate Board of the Dayton Art Inst.; he also was 
a member of the Dayton Opera Assoc. Board of 
Trustees, the Dayton Area Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Oakwood Sister City Assoc. He began his 
career as a staff announcer at radio station WRFD 
in Columbus in 1952, served two years in the U.S. 
Army, and then worked as a staff announcer at 
WTVN-TV in Columbus. In 1959 he formed the 
Winkler Co. He leaves his wife, Dolores, whom he 
married in 1956; a son; a daughter; his mother; a 
sister; six nieces; and a nephew. 


if 
nee Michael Cook, Feb. 25, 1987, in Evan- 
ston, Ill., following a 14-month illness. Born June 
15, 1946, in Chicago, he received the MLS. degree in 
accounting from Kent State U. in 1973. A certified 
public accountant, in 1980 he received the Highest 
Achievement Award from the Institute of Internal 
Auditors, Inc., for earning the highest score on the 
international examination for certified internal au- 


ditors. He joined the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 


cago in 1979 as an administrative auditor and in 
1980 was promoted to assistant general auditor, a 
position he held until 1985. He enlisted in the U.S. 
Army in 1966 and served until 1970 in this country, 
Ethiopia, and Vietnam. He leaves his wife, Sarah 
Gibbard Cook 66, a son, his parents, and a brother. 


Peter F. Culver, March 11, 1987, at a business 
meeting in Frankfurt, West Germany, apparently of 
a heart attack. He was senior vice president of Mor- 
gan Guaranty Trust Co. and general manager of its 
Euro-clear Operations Centre, the largest clearing 
system for internationally traded securities, in Brus- 
sels, Belgium. A native of Westfield, N.J., he was 42 
years old. He earned the M.B.A. degree from the 
Columbia Graduate School of Business in 1971; ear- 
lier, he had pursued graduate studies in sacred mu- 
sic at Union Theological Seminary. He served in the 
U.S. Army from 1968 to 1970 in Vietnam. He leaves 
his wife, Mary Catherine Clendaniel Culver °67, 
whom he married in 1967; two daughters; a son; 
and three brothers. 


Fredric Lee DuBow on April 16, 1987. He took his 
own life. DuBow graduated from Oberlin magna 
cum laude with high honors in government; he 
passed his Ph.D. degree examinations at U. Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, in 1969 with highest distinetion. His 
teaching career, in sociology and criminal justice, 
spanned 17 years and included posts at Northwest- 
ern U. and U. Illinois at Chicago Circle. He co-au- 
thored three books and wrote over 50 articles and 
papers. His activities as an Oberlin student included 
membership on the board of the A.C.L.U., presi- 
dency of the Oberlin Student Coop Assoc., and vari- 
ous expressions of interest in Africa, which he was 
to visit later in researching his Ph.D. dissertation. 
His post-graduate interest in running extended to 
completing 35 marathons, 10 ultra marathons, and 
three triathalons. A memorial scholarship has been 
established at Oberlin in his name for a minority or 
foreign student who is also a participant in track 
and field. Survivers include his wife, Sandra Shane- 
DuBow ‘65 M.A.T.; and his son, Shane David Du- 
Bow '90. 


Jean Calder Tibbils, Feb. 24, 1987, in Lihue, Ha- 
waii, after a long illness. Born May 8, 1945, in Roch- 
ester, N.Y., she resided in the Boston area most of 
her life. A self-employed entertainer and teacher, 
she taught adult education classes at the Cambridge 
(Mass.) Center for Adult Education for several 
years. She also performed puppet and music shows 
at grade schools throughout the area. She received 
several grants from the Cambridge Arts Council. 
She also was a naturalist and contributed articles on 
that subject to the Cambridge Chronicle. During her 
early career, she worked in elementary schools and 
day-care centers. She was on the faculty of the God- 
dard-Cambridge Graduate School for a time. 


1973 

David Lee Maulsby, July 22, 1986, in San Fran- 
cisco. He was 35 years old. He had been music di- 
rector of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church in Berkeley 
until early 1986. He held a diploma from the Con- 
servatoire de Musique in Geneva, Switzerland, 
where he studied with Lionel Rogg. 


1986 

Eric John Sachs, Feb. 16, 1987, in Middleburg 
Heights, Ohio. Born in Cleveland, he was 21 years 
old, He was on personal! leave of absence from the 
College, where he was a senior chemistry major. He 
leaves his parents, a brother, and a sister, _ 


BOOKS 


Friedrich Holderlin: Narrative Vigilance and 
the Poetic Imagination by Eric L. Santner ’77. 
Rutgers U. Press. While historians of literature 
and literary critics consider Friedrich Holderlin 
(1770-1843) a member of the family of German 
Idealism—along with Schiller, Hegel, Fichte, and 
Schelling—Santner has identified features in 
Holderlin’s work that make him an early modern, 
even Modernist, writer. Using various recent texts 
in narrative theory, Santner examines the change 
of Holderlin’s style from one dominated by a nar- 
rative imagination to one based on a more serious 
and literalist form of poetic imagination. William 
Keach of Rutgers U. says that Santner’s book is “A 
strong and provocative way of coming to terms 
with this extremely difficult, resistant poet... 
Holderlin scholars will learn from and admire this 
BOOK oes 

Santner is an assistant professor in the Dept. of 
Germanic Languages and Literatures at Princeton 
U. His articles have appeared in The Germanic Re- 
view, The German Quarterly, and other scholarly 
publications. 


Amidst Cultivated and Pleasant Fields by 
Lucy McTeer Brusic ’61. Phoenix Publishing. 
Spanning some 350 years, Brusic’s book is a skill- 
ful recounting of the evolution of North Haven, 
Conn., from a tiny 17th-century settlement to part 
of the eastern megalopolis. Throughout this his- 
torical progress, North Haven has been home to 
diverse people: English settlers, Puritan ministers, 
a Tory politician, Revolutionary patriots, Baptist 
dissenters, charming Victorian characters, and 
numerous Italian immigrants. The lives of these 
people are woven into the fabric of the town’s his- 
tory, which Brusic has intermeshed with signifi- 
cant national events that helped to shape it. 

Special attention is given to the agricultural 
background of the town, which was a farming 
community until the mid-1920s. Concluding with 
an overview of North Haven’s environmental con- 
cerns and a reminder of remaining historic lega- 
cies, the book is both a look at the past and a chal- 
lenge to the future to insure that “there will be 
pleasant fields in North Haven two hundred years 
from now.” 

Brusic is editor of the Journal of the New En- 
gland Lutheran Historical Society and market 
manager for an orchard in North Haven. 


Redefining Death by Karen Grandstrand Ger- 
vais ’66. Yale U. Press. For centuries, death was 
considered to occur when a person’s heart and 
lungs stopped functioning. Now that advances in 
medical technology have made it possible to keep 
these organs working mechanically, how do we 
redefine death? Gervais, after assessing what 
prominent contemporary thinkers in medicine, 
philosophy, and law have said about the defini- 
tion, argues that the morally relevant notion of 
human life must involve existence as a person, 
and that such existence is present only when the 
brain allows for the possibility of consciousness. 
She provides the philosophical justification for de- 
claring dead those who are permanently uncon- 
scious—and therefore in a persistent vegetative 
state. In addition, she considers several alterna- 
tive public policies that are compatible with her 
philosophical arguments, and presents her own 
radical recommendation. A book that should be 
“widely read and debated,” it is a “thought pro- 
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voking and significant contribution to the philo- 
sophical literature on the topic,” says Bruce Jen- 
nings of the Hastings Center. 

Gervais is associate professor of philosophy at 
Illinois Wesleyan U. in Bloomington. 


Bordering on Trouble: Resources and Politics 
in Latin America edited by Andrew Maguire 
60 and Janet Welsh Brown. Adler and Adler. 
Stories from Latin America are continually in the 
headlines, and the news they contain is usually 
bad: political turmoil, food shortages, illegal mi- 
gration. Many of these problems, say the authors 
and editors of Bordering on Trouble, can be traced 
back to poor resource management. Govern- 
ments, corporations, and citizens are misusing la- 
bor, natural resources, and investment capital in 
the countries of Latin America. The book argues 
that current U.S. policy only encourages the chaos 
in most cases. 

Bordering on Trouble focuses on specific prob- 
lems—hydropower projects built in Brobdingnag- 
ian dimensions, Mexico City’s population swollen 
to the breaking point, fragile island ecosystems 
overwhelmed by pollution—to capture the drama 
now unfolding in Latin America and to offer step- 
by-step solutions. Russel Peterson, president 
emeritus of the National Audubon Society says 
that this book is “An informed, fresh look at what's 
really happening in Latin America—including the 
positive and negative roles of the United 
States.... It faces up to the interacting forces 
there which threaten the whole hemisphere’s se- 
curity.” 

Maguire is vice president of the World Re- 
sources Institute in Washington, D.C., a center for 
policy research. 


Lovely Me: The Life of Jacqueline Susann by 
Barbara Seaman ’56. William Morrow. This 
first and only unauthorized biography of Jac- 
queline Susann is the product of interviews with 


hundreds of her friends, relatives, and profes- 
sional associates. 

A controversial book, it presents a picture of a 
woman with a troubled childhood and a woman- 
hood filled with frustrations, fading glamour, and 
failing health who turned her life around to be- 
come one of the world’s best-selling novelists. It is 
soon to be an ABC mini-series. 

Seaman’s first book, The Doctors’ Case Against 
the Pill, provoked a Senate hearing and was re- 
sponsible for the first patient package insert for 
prescription drugs. After the publication of her 
1973 book, Free and Female, she was cited by the 
Library of Congress as the author who “raised sex- 
ism in healthcare as a world-wide issue.” Her 1977 
book, Women and the Crisis in Sex Hormones, led 
to the formation of the National Task Force on 
DES, on which she served. 


Rough Road Home by Melissa Mather (pen 
name of Clara Brown ’39). Paul S. Eriksson. 
Will Curtis, commentator for National Public Ra- 
dio’s The Nature of Things, has called Rough Road 
Home—the true story of the author’s life on a hill- 
side farm in Vermont—a “heart-warming story 
with humor and laughter and tears.” More than 
just another tale in which naive city people move 
to the country and are denigrated, it is a story of 
survival, courage, and stubborn faith in the future. 
This book was originally published in 1958 by J.B. 
Lippincott Company, serialized by the Saturday 
Evening Post, and condensed by Reader's Digest 
books in English and Spanish. 

Melissa Mather is the author of novels One Sum- 
mer in Between, Emelie, and Damian, and numer- 
ous short stories and articles. She lives with her 
husband on a Vermont farm. 


An Invitation to Law and Social Science by 
Richard Lempert ’64 and Joseph Sanders. 
Longman. In the last several decades, a new field 
of law scholarship has emerged as an important 
facet of legal studies. Law and society, as it is 
called, is based on the belief that law is socially 
and culturally derived. Both of the book's authors 
hold degrees in sociology and law; their goals in its 
writing are to introduce undergraduate,graduate, 
and law students to the interdisciplinary field of 
law and society and to compile existing research 
and theory on the subject. An important book, 
says Neil Vidmar of U. Western Ontario's Depart- 
ment of Psychology and School of Law, An Jnvita- 
tion to Law and Social Science “. .. convincingly 
illustrates how inseparably the legal system is tied 
to other social structures and how these relation- 
ships produce different qualities of justice” (Sci- 
ence, October 3, 1986). 

Lempert is professor of law and sociology at U. 
Michigan Law Sch. 


Women in the History of Political Thought: 
Ancient Greece to Machiavelli by Arlene W. 
Saxonhouse ’65. Praeger. Reviewed by Carol 
Lasser, associate professor of history at 
Oberlin Coll. This provocative and well written 
book takes seriously the ways in which political 
theorists addressed the question of the relation- 
ship of women to public life in the centuries before 
the rise of liberal thought. While acknowledging 
that gender was seldom the central question in the 
writings of Greek philosophers, including Plato 
and Aristotle, and Roman authors from Cicero 
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through Vergil, Saxonhouse nonetheless offers 
new readings of canonical and lesser known 
works to suggest that these writings cannot simply 
be dismissed as “sexist.” Rather, the author argues 
that the early philosophers included in their defi- 
nitions of politics not only the realm of govern- 
ment and law, but also the realm of the household, 
where women provided a private alternative to 
the public world. In Saxonhouse’s account these 
theorists held that female concerns for particular- 
ity—rooted in household roles—balanced male 
tendencies towards an abstract universalism man- 
ifest in men’s view of the state. Saxonhouse lo- 
cates in the writing of the early Christians and in 
Machiavelli the beginnings of the trend toward ex- 
cluding questions of the private domestic sphere 
from considerations of politics, thus prefiguring 
the strict dichotomy between the two realms on 
which liberalism would later depend. She con- 
cludes that it was liberalism, not classical philoso- 
phy, that ultimately made the mistake of seeing 
human politics as limited to the participation of 
men in the public realm of government and law. 

Saxonhouse is professor of political science and 
co-director of the Women’s Studies Program at U. 
Michigan. 


MacAlgebra: BASIC Algebra on the Macin- 
tosh by Marvin Marcus and Rebecca Rogers 
Marcus ’46. Computer Science Press, Inc. Em- 
phasizing pre-calculus, this book studies the ways 
in which computers can be used to learn and teach 
mathematics. It promotes interactive use of the 
Macintosh computer and Microsoft BASIC pro- 
gramming language to extend and reinforce 
learning. The material covered includes sets, 
number systems, functions, graphing, lines and 
distance, elementary combinatorics, and finite 
probability. An optional accompanying diskette 
contains all programs used in the book, as well as 
solutions to all programming exercises. 

Rebecca Marcus is a partner in Microcomputer 
Materials, a courseware development firm in 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


YE GODS 


AN INTRODUCTION 10 <LASSIKAL MYTHOLOGY 


Ye Gods! An introduction to Classical Mythol- 
ogy by Helen Britt ’47. Longman Inc. Indepen- 
dent School Press. \n her foreword, Britt says 
that she has designed this text “to introduce stu- 
dents to their classical heritage, the mythology of 
ancient Greece and Rome.” She has chosen the 
myths in the manner of ancient storytellers, she 


Summer 1947 


says, selecting from several the most credible and 
appealing version of a story. The book is divided 
into four parts—Setting the Scene, Bright Myths, 
Dark Myths, and Heroes—each one followed by 
study questions, vocabulary lists, and suggested 
topics for class discussion and writing. 

Britt is director of college counseling at the 
Branson Sch. in Ross, Calif. 


CHARLES 
GRANDISON 
HINNEY 


1792-1875 


Revivalist and Reformer 
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Charles Grandison Finney, 1792-1875: Reviv- 
alist and Reformer by Keith J. Hardman. Syr- 
acuse U. Press. This is the first biography of 
Charles G. Finney in nearly 100 years. It describes 
Finney as the most noteworthy evangelist of the 
pre-Civil War period—a figure of epic stature in 
American History. 

Hardman describes how Finney, a major force 
behind reform movements of the day, urged social 
action even to the point of radicalism, especially 
as practiced at Oberlin, where he taught theology 
for 40 years and molded the College around his 
views. 

Because of Finney’s influence, notes Hardman, 
Oberlin became the seedbed of Christian radical- 
ism on the issues of anti-slavery, women’s rights, 
coeducation, integration, and peace. 

Hardman is professor of philosophy and religion 
at Ursinus Coll. in Collegeville, Pa. 


Computer Assistance for the Setting of His- 
toric Tunings and Temperaments by Jan H. 
Henderson ’47, ’48. Published independently 
by Henderson. This supplemental monograph to 
Henderson's 1983 work, Strobe Tuner Settings for 
the Historic Scales, describes and lists computer 
programs he has devised for displaying tuning 
data and generating precise frequencies in just in- 
tonations, in meantone and well temperaments, 
and in equal temperament. 

Henderson is professor emeritus of music at 


SUNY Brockport. 


Pittsburgh: An Urban Portrait by Franklin 
Toker ’66. Penn State U. Press. Although Pitts- 
burgh became a rich city from industrialization 
and a dominant force in world industry through 
such corporate and individual giants as C arnegie, 
Frick, Westinghouse, Heinz, the Mellons, Gulf, and 
Alcoa, it paid a high price for its productivity. In 


1904 journalist Lincoln Steffens called the city 
“hell with the lid off” in reaction to its terrible filth, 
labor conditions, and reputation as the ugliest city 
on earth. Now, Pittsburgh is considered one of the 
most promising cities of postindustrial America. 

In Pittsburgh, Toker examines the record of two 
centuries of this unique city, analyzing it from an 
archeological, urban-historical, and art-historical 
perspective. The book provides the first contex- 
tual study of H.H. Richardson's Allegheny County 
Courthouse and Jail, Frank Lloyd Wright's Fal- 
lingwater, and 500 other works that constitute one 
of the great assemblages of architectural master- 
pieces in America. Containing 231 new photo- 
graphs, 27 annotated pictorial route maps, and 42 
street-by-street itineraries, Pittsburgh explores 
the economic, social, and intellectual life of a noto- 
riously turbulent and expansive city. 

Toker, a 1985-86 member of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study at Princeton and former Guggen- 
heim Fellow, is associate professor of fine arts at 
U. Pittsburgh and director of the Society of Archi- 
tectural Historians. He has published three books 
and several dozen scholarly articles on periods 
and problems ranging from Roman archeology to 
postmodern architecture. 


Inner Bridges: A Guide to Energy Movement 
and Body Structure by Fritz Frederick Smith 
51. Humanics New Age. Rather than a how-to 
book, /nner Bridges is a treatise that examines and 
unites ancient Eastern theories and Western mod- 
ern medicine; structure/matter (the focus of West- 
ern medicine) and movement/energy (the focus 
of Eastern traditions) are juxtaposed in order to 
demonstrate ways to detect and work with energy 
fields in the mind, body, and spirit. nner Bridges is 
the synthesis of 15 years of Smith’s work at the 
joining point between what he calls the “physical 
world’ and the “energy world.” It introduces the 
reader to Zero-Balancing (his system of working 
with energy and body structure) and provides 
summaries of Eastern belief systems about energy 
as well as a working model of body energy. Fully 
illustrated with charts, tables, and point-of-focus 
artwork. 

Smith, who received the M.D. degree in 1961 
from the California Coll. of Medicine, is a Califor- 
nia-certified acupuncturist, an approved exam- 
iner for the California Acupuncture examination, 
and a board member and senior faculty member 
of the Traditional Acupuncture Institute in Colum- 
bia, Md. 


Educating Men and Women Together: Coedu- 
cation in a Changing World edited by Carol 
Lasser. U. Illinois Press. This volume of essays 
illuminates the past, present, and future of coedu- 
cation in America. Twelve scholars analyze froma 
historical perspective various challenges to coed- 
ucation and suggest innovations to combat the in- 
equalities that still confront women today. Many 
of the essays are based on papers presented at 
Oberlin’s sesquicentennial conference on coedu- 
cation in 1983. (“Although 1983 marked the 150th 
anniversary of the opening of Oberlin Collegiate 
Institute,” notes Lasser, “1987 marks the 150th an- 
niversary of the first four women in the B.A. 
course at Oberlin, an event usually seen as the be- 
ginning of true coeducation at the collegiate 
level.”) 

Lasser has gathered these essays to chronicle 
the 150-year history of the movement toward co- 
education. The authors trace the evolution of 
American attitudes toward women’s education, 
demonstrate the impact of the Oberlin model of 
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coeducation on other colleges and universities, 
and discuss the place of coeducation in today’s 
gender-stratified society. 

Lasser is associate professor of history at 
Oberlin. She is the author of several articles on 
19th-century domestic servants and co-editor 
(with Marlene Deahl Merrill) of Friends and Sis- 
ters: Letters between Lucy Stone and Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, 1846-93. 


Kite Flier by Dennis Haseley ’72. Four Winds 
Press/Macmillan Publishing Company. This 
book for children tells a story of loving and letting 
go. A young man travels far from home, learns the 
trade of stonework, and meets and marries a 
beautiful girl. He builds beautiful kites, which they 
sail together. 

After their son is born, the wife dies and the man 
stops making kites ... until one day ascrap of silk 
flies over the baby’s cradle, making him laugh. 
Again the kite flier builds kites, which he sails to- 
gether with his son... until the son grows older 
and travels far from home, too. 

Haseley is a psychotherapist in New York City. 
He is the author of The Pirate Who Tried to Cap- 
ture the Moon, The Cave of Snores, and The Old 
Banjo, which was selected for American Booksel- 
ler’s “Pick of the Lists” and was a Child Study Asso- 
ciation Book of the Year. 


Amazed by Grace by David A. Redding ’53. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. |n Amazed by 
Grace Redding suggests ways in which the power 
of God can be revealed in the details of daily liv- 
ing. Drawing upon literature and life experiences, 
Redding answers the question—“Why, God?”—of- 
ten asked by those in despair. “Suffering sifts truth 
to the surface like nothing else,” he writes. He re- 
lates incidents in the lives of Tolstoy, George Wash- 
ington, John Newton, and Albert Schweitzer that 
he says offer testimony to the strength attainable 
to Christ’s followers. 

Redding is the pastor of the Liberty Presbyte- 
rian Church in Delaware, Ohio. He was a student 
in Oberlin’s Sch. of Theology and received his 
M.Div. degree from Vanderbilt U. His articles have 
appeared in Life, Reader’s Digest, and Christian 
Herald. He is author of more than 15 books. 


In the Words of the Faculty by Earl Seidman 
59. Jossey Bass Publishers. Seidman offers in- 
sights into the problems and challenges that con- 
front community college instructors as well as 
guidance on how to support the faculty in meeting 
these challenges. Based on Seidman’s interviews 
with instructors of various disciplines from diverse 
community college settings, In the Words of the 
Faculty identifies issues that faculty consider the 
real problems facing community colleges. These 
educators’ reflections on their daily experiences 
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are intended to help administrators pinpoint the 
origins of larger problems so that they can under- 
stand how to deal with the actual problems. In ad- 
dition, Seidman offers specific advice and recom- 
mendations to administrators on how to improve 
the quality of education provided by their institu- 
tions. 

Seidman is a professor in the Sch. of Education 
at the U. of Massachusetts at Amherst and a mem- 
ber of the National Humanities Faculty. 


State and Society in the Taiwan Miracle by 
Thomas B. Gold ’70. M. E. Sharp, Inc. Employ- 
ing the “historical structural approach” from Car- 
doso and Faletto’s classic study of Latin America, 
Gold goes beyond earlier studies, introducing an 
East Asian case into the larger debate on depen- 
dent development to offer the first comprehensive 
sociological analysis of Taiwan’s success at a stable 
and equitable rapid economic growth. 

In State and Society in the Taiwan Miracle Gold 
analyzes the legacy of Japanese domination, the 
imposition of the mainland-Nationalist state on 
Taiwanese society, and the state-guided incorpo- 
ration of Taiwan into the global system, using de- 
pendency to stimulate development. He also ex- 
plains the role of the state, local capital, and 
multinationals in this dynamic process, as well as 
how social and cultural change plus external set- 
backs brought about popular demands for democ- 
ratization by the late 1970s. 

Gold finds valuable lessons in the role of a com- 
mitted developmentalist state that can guide its 
people’s energies and talents constructively, but 
concludes that Taiwan’s experience was unique 
and that its costs in human rights were too great to 
serve as a model. 

Gold is assistant professor of sociology at U. Calli- 
fornia at Berkeley. He holds a Certificate of Ad- 
vanced Study from Fudan U. in Shanghai and has 
taught at Tunghai U. in Taichiung, Taiwan. 


The Thai Sign Language Dictionary, Book One 
co-compiled by Charles Reilly ’78 and Lloyd 
Anderson ’65, with the assistance of Martha 
Tenney ’82. Thai Wattana Phanich Press. The 
product of a five-year research project, this 400- 
page reference book is the first description of Thai 
sign language used by the deaf community in 
Thailand. It includes related signs grouped to- 
gether in a way that helps readers learn to create 
signs from their parts. Fully illustrated, all entries 
contain full and precise English and Thai language 
translations. 

The book is used in sign-language teaching by 
the National Assn. of the Deaf in Thailand, an or- 
ganization that Oberlin’s Shansi Memorial Assn. 
helped organize. 

Anderson owns a consulting and applied re- 
search company, Ecological Linguistics, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He continues as linguistic consultant 
for Book Two of the Thai Sign Language Diction- 
ary. Reilly is a graduate student in education pol- 
icy at U. Maryland. He and his wife, Jum, are as- 
sisting Anderson with Book Two. Tenney is in a 
residence-education program at Gallaudet Coll.’s 
Model Secondary Sch. for the Deaf. This fall she 
will pursue the M.P.H. degree at U. North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill. 


The Structure of Singing: System and Art in 
Vocal Technique by Richard Miller. Schirmer 
Books. This book combines historical pedagogy 
with current research in the acoustics and physiol- 
ogy of the human voice (see “Using Science to De- 
mythologize the Singing Voice,” Spring 1986 
OAM). It brings together the physical, technical, 


and artistic aspects of singing and breaks down 
technical function into four modes of activity— 
energization, vibration, resonation, and articula- 
tion. Miller explains the purposes of each system, 
and suggests how to coordinate all four of them to 
produce a freely functioning voice. He discusses 
vocal technique and recommends practical voca- 
lises to develop voice production and sound qual- 
ity. He explains historical vocal pedagogy in the 
light of current research in acoustics, phonetics, 
physiology, medicine, and speech therapy. 

The book includes drawings of the vocal appa- 
ratus together with line drawings, charts, and 
graphs illustrating concepts in acoustics, physiol- 
ogy, and phonetics. Technical appendixes supple- 
ment the descriptions of vocal functions in the text 
and an extensive research bibliography is in- 
cluded. 

Miller, professor of singing at Oberlin, is editor 
of the NATS Journal and author of English, 
French, German, and Italian Techniques of Sing- 


ing. 


Kewa Tales and Fabricated World by John 
LeRoy ’66. U. British Columbia Press. Kewa 
Tales is a collection of 80 folktales from the Kewas, 
a Papua New Guinea Highland people. The stories 
have roots in daily life; they bear on problems and 
perplexities experienced in culture, nature, and 
spirit. They are stories about fratricidal brothers, 
animal husbands, lethal hermits, skin-changing 
women, earth-grown children, and malevolent 
ghosts. LeRoy has classified and numbered the ep- 
isodes and has prepared a synoptic guide to aid in 
reading the tales. 

In a companion volume, Fabricated World: An 
Interpretation of Kewa Tales, LeRoy offers an an- 
thropological study of the 80 tales. He describes 
how they are fabricated from recurrent narrative 
sequences, logical structures, and aesthetic meta- 
phors and points out that this study of tales is 
equally a study of the culture as seen through the 
tales. In this book, the works are in condensed or 
synoptic form. 

LeRoy is an assistant professor of anthropology 
at U. British Columbia, where he received the 
Ph.D. degree. He has taught in universities in Can- 
ada and New Zealand. 


Martha Maxwell: Rocky Mountain Naturalist 
by Maxine Benson. U. Nebraska Press. Benson 
sheds light on the little-known but important ca- 
reer of Martha Maxwell, who traveled by wagon 
from her home in Baraboo, Wis., in 1851 to attend 
Oberlin College. A naturalist, taxidermist, museol- 
ogist, and artist, Maxwell pioneered in fields new 
to women. 

After traveling to the gold fields of Colorado 
with her husband in 1860, Maxwell met a German 
taxidermist who influenced her decision to devote 
her life to hunting and mounting all forms of 
Rocky Mountain wildlife. As she displayed her 
work in unusual habitat settings in her museum in 
Boulder and later in Denver, Maxwell's fame be- 
gan to spread. An invitation to exhibit her collec- 
tion at the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition led 
to international renown. Her scientific and artistic 
contributions to natural history taxidermy were 
recognized by, and influenced, the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Maxwell's fame, like that of other accomplished 
women of her era, did not keep pace with the sig- 
nificant influence of her work. With this biogra- 
phy, the author places Maxwell in her rightful posi- 
tion in the history of the West and of the nation. 

Benson is the author of several books on Colo- 
rado history. 
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try . . . several dancers I know would jeté at a 
chance for a project involving regular meals. 
Christopher Brown ’67 

Rochester, New York 


Christopher Brown is an associate professor 
at the University of Rochester, where he chairs 
the Department of Computer Science.—Ed. 


Coincidences Overwhelm 


When the spring 1987 issue of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine arrived, with the article 
“Oberlin and the G.I. Bill: 40 Years Later,” it 
brought to mind a series of coincidences and 
connections that were a bit too much for me— 
hence this note! 

I taught in the Art Department at Oberlin 
during that period. I was married to John D. 
Mitchell 50. We lived in Botany Lane. 

Enclosed is a publication from Syracuse Uni- 
versity with an article on Syracuse and the G. I. 
bill, 40 years later. Our daughter, Alexandra 
Mitchell Eyle, wrote the Syracuse piece. Alix is 
a professional writer married to Nicolas Eyle, 


Seeking 


whose father, Felix Eyle, was a force in Cleve- 


land musical circles for several years. John 
Mitchell and Jim Sunshine '49 [who suggested 
the piece for the Oberlin Alumni Magazine/— 
Ed.] were good friends. 

David May (editor of the Syracuse magazine) 
knew Paul Arnold 40, Oberlin emeritus pro- 
fessor of art. 

Mila Mitchell '49 
Boulder, Colorado 


Mila Mitchell is a copy editor for the Univer- 
sity of Colorado publications department and 
a proofreader for the Geological Society of 
America.—Ed. 


62-Year-Old Round Robin 


Several of us of the Class of 1925 have a round- 
robin that has been flying for 62 years, making 
a visit to each person concerned once every 
month. 

The present personnel is as follows: Elsie 
Janes Cadwell, Cleveland, Ohio; Louise Garber 
Gager, San Francisco, California; Stella Zieg 
Montgomery, Wooster, Ohio (summers) and 
Sun City, Arizona (winters); LaVerne Hoff, 


Future 


Oberlin Students 


Have you identified anyone recently as a likely candidate 
for Oberlin College? Even if the student you have in mind 
hasn’t yet considered Oberlin, please fill out the 
Alumni Prospective-Student Referral Form 
below and mail it to: 


Director of Admissions 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074 


From: 


Name 
Address 
City 


Date 


Oberlin class year 


= aS 


Send an Oberlin admissions packet to: 
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Zip 
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Year of H.S. graduation 
High School city 
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White Lake, South Dakota; Virginia Hanawalt 
Goff, Blue Bell, Pennsylvania; and Kathryn 
Kleinhaus McCoy, Baltimore, Maryland. Pris- 
cilla Lord and Madge Burnham were original 
members but no longer take part. They live in 
Sebring, Ohio, and Kalamazoo, Michigan. Shir- 
ley Holbrook Stewart died in 1947. Within the 
last three years Sally MacLennan, Esther 
Eberhart Gibson, and Charlotte Ludlum have 
died. 

We send letters by the 10th of each month to 
Elsie Janes Cadwell; she prepares the itinerary 
and sends them on their flight. Three of us, 
Stella, Kate, and I, attended our 60th reunion 
in Oberlin in 1985. 

We feel quite sure that we hold the record of 
having the oldest round-robin in Oberlin his- 
tory, and we challenge any other group to 
come forth with a longer record. (See “59 
Years of Letter-Writing: One of Oberlin’s Long- 
est-Living Round Robins” in the spring 1987 
issue.—Ed.) 

LaVerne Hoff '25 
White Lake, South Dakota 


LaVerne Hoff is a retired teacher of the Chey- 
enne, South Dakota, public schools.—Ed. 


People Who Want 
to Keep in Touch 
with Oberlin 
Subscribe to the 


OBERLIN 
REVIEW 


Let the Review bring you life at 
Oberlin every week. For $20 a year 
you receive much more than the 
latest facts on Oberlin. Each issue 
contains two pages of commen- 
tary on the issues facing Oberlin. 
Also: news, features, art and sports. 


Mail coupon to: 
Subscription Manager, Oberlin Review, 
60 S. Pleasant St., Oberlin, OH 44074 


Yes! Start my subscription to the 
Oberlin Review today. Enclosed is 
my $20 for one year's 
subscription. 


Last name: 
First name: 
Adaress: 
City: 


State: ___ 


Alumna Knew Ben Linder 


I would like to share some of my thoughts and 
feelings on the assasination of Benjamin Lin- 
der on April 28, 1987, in Jinotega, Nicaragua. 

I first met Ben in New Haven before I came 
to Nicaragua on a coffee brigade in December 
1985. He was visiting a friend at Yale Drama 
School and was eager to talk to people about 
his life and work in Nicaragua. A few days af- 
ter returning to Nicaragua in April 1985 to 
work at the National Assembly, I ran into Ben 
in a restaurant and we began a special friend- 
ship. Ben and I shared many personal and po- 
litical experiences and opinions. We talked for 
hours at a time about life in Nicaragua, the rev- 
olution and its advances and errors, solidarity 
work in the United States, being Jewish and 
coming from progressive families, and about 
our dreams and fears. 

Ben was eager then to leave the bureauc- 
racy and chaos of Managua and the central of- 
fice of the Nicaraguan Energy Institute to offer 
his skills in a rural area. As an engineer Ben 
saw the possibility of bringing electricity to 
people as a dream come true, and tapping into 
the powerful waterfalls of northern Nicaragua 
to create a hydroelectric plant fulfilled Ben's 
commitment to appropriate technology. 

In addition to being an engineer, Ben was a 
clown who rode his unicycle on happiness day 
in Nicaragua—July 17—celebrating the fleeing 
of Somoza on that date in 1979. He often par- 
ticipated in the health campaigns demonstrat- 
ing a balanced diet through juggling or leading 
the children in pied-piper fashion to the health 
center during the vaccination campaigns. His 
balloon animals given to children became fa- 
mous toys in Managua and El Cua and places 
in between. 

Exactly two years to the date from when I 
came to live in Nicaragua, Ben and two Nicara- 
guans, Pablo and Sergio, were killed by U.S. 
tax dollars in a war financed and directed by 
the United States government. This is a crime 
that must be denounced. Our sorrow must be- 
come energy to fight against the U.S. policies 
that kill people at home and abroad. 

Lois Wessel ’84 
Managua, Nicaragua 


Lois Wessel is a translator for the National As- 
sembly.—Ed. 


Annual Alumni Blues 


Every autumn, it happens. I get an uncontrol- 
lable urge to run to the nearest stationery store 
to buy lined paper and fine point pens. I want 
to go to Barnes & Noble and buy books on 
Renaissance art. | watch the news and wonder 
if | should take notes. In department stores, | 
put back funky corduroys for tailored skirts, 
reminding myself I’m shopping for the execu- 
tive look, not the collegiate one. At the Grand 
Union, | suffer delusions that I’m still at Old 
Barrows, preparing “special dinner” for 85 rav- 
enous co-opers. I put back the 10 pounds of 
tofu, eight cans of tomato paste, and 50 green 
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HELP AN OBERLIN SENIOR 
TAP INTO THE 
HIDDEN JOB MARKET 


Getting the right start in a career is critical. Yet many top candidates 
miss excellent opportunities because 80-85 percent of all job openings 
are not advertised. 


HELP AN OBERLIN SENIOR LAUNCH A CAREER. 
FIND TOP TALENT FOR YOUR EMPLOYER. 


You can help Oberlin by: 
Bringing employers to campus to recruit. 
Notifying us of entry-level jobs in your organization. 


Some of the fields in which students are seeking jobs are: 
business / communications / scientific research 
music / paralegal work / environmental work 

private-school teaching / computer science / social services 


Please complete and return the coupon below. Thank you for your help. 


_] YES, I can help link Oberlin with an employer. Please call me. 


(_] My organization does not recruit on college campuses, but | will send information 
about entry-level jobs and career opportunities. 


Name 
Parent of OC student? 


Organization 


Home address 


Class 


Telephone ( 


Telephone ( ) 


Mail to: Lanna Hagge, Office of Career Development and Placement, 
Peters Hall 108, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


peppers for half a dozen eggs and a can of 
tuna. 

The illness? Missing Oberlin, of course. Some 
of you may recognize the symptoms: listless- 
ness, depression, ennui. You find yourself go- 
ing through old copies of Fusser’s. You take 
The Oberlin Review with you on the way to 
work. Walking down the street, you suddenly 
remember your old mailbox combination for 
no apparent reason. Worst of all, you find New 
York is no longer the mecca to which you were 
dying to flee all those fall breaks. You don’t feel 
like going to museums, or to the movies. You 
don't feel like taking advantage of cultural op- 
portunities. You don’t even feel like eating Chi- 
nese. 

What you really want to do is sit in Wilder 
Bowl, nibble on a whole wheat donut from 


Gibson’s, and figure out how you're going to 
write 17 papers in a week and a half. Better 
yet, you could be pondering the eternal ques- 
tion beneath a tree in Tappan Square: how are 
you going to go to play rehearsal and Rock 
Night at the disco, meet friends at the Rat, and 
study for two exams all in one night? You 
thank heaven for late-night study. Ah, the 
good old days... 

Back on campus, there was nothing like a 
good party to get me out of the doldrums. So | 
imagine a little Oberlin get-together will be just 
the thing to relieve my alumni blues. | round 
up as many Obies as I can find, which is not 

easy. They are no longer right down the hall, 
after all. Nor are they down the block. There 
may be a few across town. Nonetheless, it is 
comforting to know they are out there, alumni 
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like myself, working perhaps in offices as I do, 
taking the subway to work, taking an hour for 
junch. Just as in a freshman survey of Euro- 
pean history, it is comforting to think I am not 
alone. Besides, if I had discovered they were 
still hanging around the snack bar or doing 
study abroad in Tunisia, I'd have killed. 


I buy white wine and brie, and place the 
yearbook meticulously on the coffee table. 
Obies arrive from various points in the north- 
east, and it feels like a convention. We talk 
briefly about jobs and apartments, then switch 
to Oberlin talk for the rest of the evening. 


We are remembering a funny episode at the 
library one night, a concert at Finney, a book 
that stayed with us. Suddenly, the first day of 
freshman year comes back to me: looking 
madly for my mailbox and not being able to 
open it, spending $200 on the books for one 
course, my next door neighbor playing the 
Rolling Stones until 4 a.m. I remember being 
afraid: writing a paper on a hard topic, audi- 


tioning for a musical, submitting an article to 
the school paper. And I remember feeling 
good, getting encouragement from a teacher 
on an outline, finding what I needed at the li- 
brary, running into a good friend. And I re- 
member all over again what I was beginning 
to realize then. That college was more then 
pens and notebooks. It was being courageous. 
It was taking chances. And it was learning all 
the time. 

After a few rounds of reminiscing, the party 
breaks up. In the morning I go to work. In the 
afternoon, I go home. I go for a run in the park, 
get dinner started. There, in my kitchen, I real- 
ize | am for some reason feeling better. Per- 
haps, it’s knowing that in some ways life goes 
on, and in some ways it does not, and that it’s 
all right. | place my yearbook back on the 
shelf. | may not need it for a while, but it’s nice 
to know it’s there when I will. Next fall, most 
likely. 

Caroline Jaffe ’83 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Fellowships 
for Oberlin Grads 


If you had top grades at Oberlin and you can show considerable 
strength in other areas as well, you are invited to apply for any of 


the following fellowships. 


Maximum Application 
Age Due 
Rhodes 2 years at Oxford 
University he) October 2 
Marshall 2 years in Britain 20) October 5 
Fulbright* 1 year in most countries none October 31 
Luce 1 year in East Asia oe, November 9 


Sur a 


NYU-Business 
Administration 


2 years at NYU 


graduated December 1 
within 5 yrs. 


a 


For applications and information on specific requirements of these 


and other fellowships, write to: 


Office of Career Development and Placement 
Oberlin College ¢ Oberlin, OH 44074 


or telephone: (216) 775-8140 


*NOTE: Fulbright applications are processed through the institution in which 


you are presently enrolled. If you are not presently enrolle 


d, apply directly to the 


Institute of International Education as a candidate-at-large. Direct oladtes to: 
U.S. Student Programs Division, Institute of International Education, 
United Nations Plaza, New York, NY 10017. 
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Caroline Jaffe is assistant director of com- 
munications for the Eastern Paralyzed Vet- 
erans Association.—Ed. 


George Waln Whereabouts 


The Oberlin Alumni Magazine is the only con- 
tact I still have with dozens (or hundreds) of 
fine Oberlin graduates from the 40-year span 
(1929-69) during which I was professor of 
woodwinds and music education at the con- 
servatory. Although I am in contact with sev- 
eral former students, | know there are many 
who would like to know that I still exist. I do, 
with my loving wife, Elsa, and would enjoy 
hearing from them! 
George E. Waln 
3224-B Via Carrizo 
Laguna Hills, CA 92653 


Professor Waln’s recent honors are mentioned 
in the “Faculty Notes” section of this issue’s 
“Tappan Square Notebook.’—Ed. 


If youre moving, please give 
us advance notice so that the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine can 
follow you, free of charge, to 
keep you posted on your 
classmates and news about 
Oberlin. Allow two months for 
processing. 


Mail this coupon to: 


Alumni Records 
Bosworth Hall ¢ Oberlin College 
Oberlin, OH 44074 

Name 


New street address 


City 


State Zip code 


Telephone Effective date of new address 


Old city State Zip code 


OPENING: 
ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine 


To help produce the quarterly 26,000-cir- 
culation publication. Responsibilities in- 
clude writing features, class notes, obitu- 
aries, and short book reports; editing and 
writing sports news; and proofing all 
stages of the entire magazine. Require- 
ments include an A.B. or comparable de- 
gree, proven writing ability, excellent in- 
terpersonal skills, and willingness to 
share clerical duties with the editor of the 
magazine. Nonsmoker. Direct inquiries 
to Linda Grashoff, editor. AA/EOE 
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Emeritus Professor of Biology George Jones ’20, ’23 led several tours 
of the trees of Tappan Square over commencement/reunion weekend. 


More commencement/reunion photos inside. 


